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‘WALKURE’ FIRST 
HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
PERFORMANCE 


Hageman Conducts, with Cast 
Headed by Jeritza, Althouse, 
Schorr and Stueckgold, Be- 
fore Large Audience 


Iturbi, Rodzinski Lead 


Los Angeles Philharmonic with 
Soloists Including José and 
Amparo Iturbi, Rosa Ponselle 
and Richard Crooks, Draws 
Throngs 








LOS ANGELES, Aug. 10. 

FrORSAKING the time - honored 

slogan of “Symphonies under the 

Stars,” the Hollywood Bowl inaugu- 

rated the seventeenth season of summer 

concerts with Wagner’s ‘Die Walkiire’ 
on July 12. 

Richard Hageman, making his first 
Bowl appearance, did the best he could 
with the score, handicapped, as he was, 
by lack of rehearsals, and a cast not 
always able to cope with the demands of 
outdoor singing on such a scale. The 
amplification tended to metalicize the 
voice and accentuate its flaws. Maria 
Jeritza was the Briinnhilde, Paul Alt- 
house was Siegmund; Friedrich Schorr, 
Wotan; Douglas Beattie, Hunding; 
Grete Stueckgold, Sieglinde, and Marie 
von Essen, Fricka. The Valkyries were: 
Grace Omeron, Eleanore Woodford, 


Ruth Howell, Radiana Pazmor, Ruth 
Terry Koechig, Belva Kibler, Siroon 
Mangurian and Clemence Gifford. Some 


20,000 persons climbed the hillsides to 
hear the performance. The opera was 
repeated on the following night before 
another sizeable audience. 

José Iturbi headed the list of visiting 
conductors Thursday and Friday nights 
the first two weeks. He conducted 
Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6 and 
played a Mozart concerto. There was 
brilliance and a fine Mozartean flavor 
in the concerto (Koechel 20). Friday 
night’s program included the Passacag- 
lia and Fugue in C Minor by Bach- 
Respighi; Liszt’s ‘Préludes’ and 
Strauss’s ‘Don Juan’. Rosa Ponselle, 
who has been residing here for some 
months, was soloist, singing first ‘Adieu 
Foréts’ from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Jeanne 
d’Arc’. Three encores ending with ‘The 
Rosary’, sung in spotlight to organ ac- 
companiment, brought enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

The second week began with a jaunty 
performance of Rossini’s ‘Barber of Se- 
ville’, with John Charles Thomas as the 
Barber. More than 22,000 entered the 
gates. 

The moot question of “to amplify or 
not to amplify”, seemed to have been 
won by the negative side. Pietro Cimini 
kept things moving at a lively pace. 
With one exception, the cast was all- 
American, which in itself is no reason 


(Continued on page 29) 
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SAN FRANCISCO OPERA PLANS NEW SEASON 


Merola Lists  Artists—Gigli to 
Return—‘Pelleas’, ‘Elektra’ 
Are Announced 


San Francisco, Aug. 10.—The most 
important news of the month was the 
announcement of definite dates and casts 
for the San Francisco Opera Company’s 
season next October. Coincident with 
the release came the news that the com- 
pany has purchased the revolving stage 
made for the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany and that the orchestra pit of the 
War Memorial Opera House—which 
has hitherto been crowded with eighty 
men—will be extended back under the 
stage so that it will comfortably seat all 
the ninety-nine instrumentalists required 
by ‘Elektra’. 

Gaetano Merola, general director, has 
announced the following schedule of 
dates and principal artists for the regu- 


lar series performances: 
Oct. 7—‘Andrea Chenier’, 

berg, Bonelli, Gabor, 

Oliviero, Cordon. 


with Gigli, Reth- 
D’Angelo, Cehanovsky, 


Oct. 10—‘Don Giovanni’, with Pinza, Rethberg, 
Borgioli, Jessner, Favero, Bacceloni, D’Angelo, 
Cordon. 

Oct. 12—‘Martha’, with Favero, Doe, Gigli, 
Baccaloni, D’Angelo, Cordon. 

Oct. 14—‘Die Meistersinger’, with Schorr, Jess- 
ner, Kullman, Thorborg, Clemens, Gabor, Lauf- 
koetter, Gauld, Huehn. 

Oct. 17—'Cavalleria Rusticani’, with Stignani, 
Masini, Tagliabue, Doe, Votipka—and ‘Don Pas- 
quale’ with Baccaloni, Favero, Borgioli, Bo- 
nelli, Oliviero. 

Oct. 19—‘Pelleas et Melisande’, with Cathelat, 
Micheau, Gauld, Doe, Jamison, D’Angelo. 

Oct. 21—‘Lucia di Lammermoor’, with Pons, 
Masini, Tagliabue, Votipka, Oliviero, Cordon. 

Oct, 24—Elektra’, with Pauly, Thorborg, Jess- 
ner, Huehn, Laufkoetter, Cordon, Clemens, 
Gabor. 

Oct. 28—‘La Forza del Destino’, with Reth- 
berg, Gigli, Bonelli, Pinza, Baccaloni, Doe, Vo- 
tipka, D’Angelo. 

Oct. 31—‘La Boheme’, with Favero, Jamison, 
Masini, Tagliabue, Pinza, Cehanovsky, Oliviero. 

Nov. 3—Le Coq d’Or’, with Pons, Pinza, 
Massue, Cordon, Doe, Votipka. 


The popular series operas will be re- 
peat performances with same casts as in 
the regular series. They are: Oct. 15, 
‘Andrea Chenier’; Oct. 22, ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ and ‘Don Pasquale’; Oct. 29, 
‘Lucia’. A few extra performances of 
best-sellers are contemplated but not as- 
sured, M. M. F. 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL’S 
NEW MUSIC SHED 
IS DEDICATED 


Fifth Annual Series of Con- 
certs by Boston Symphony 
Opens at ‘Tanglewood’ with 
6,000 in Attendance 


Koussevitzky Conducts 


Bach Chorale and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony on First Pro- 
gram—Plans Started for a 
Summer Academy to Train 


Conductors and Players 
LENOX, MASS., Aug. 10. 


LL roads in the Berkshires this 

fortnight seemingly, leading to 
“Tanglewood,” the summer home of the 
Boston Symphony and the scene of the 
fifth annual Berkshire Symphonic Fes- 
tival which opened on Aug. 4, to con- 
tinue through two week-ends until Aug. 
14. For programs the first week Dr. 
Koussevitzky offered the following: 
Aug. 4, Bach’s Chorus, and Chorale 
from ‘Ein’feste Burg ist unser Gott,’ 
No. 80; Beethoven’s Symphony No. 9 
The soloists were Jeannette Vreeland, 
Anna Kaskas, Paul Althouse and Nor- 
man Cordon, and the chorus was the 
Cecilia Society (Arthur Fiedler, con- 
ductor) ; Aug. 6, Haydn’s Symphony in 
E-Flat, No. 99; Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ and 
Sibelius’s Symphony No. 1; Aug. 7, 
Mozart’s ‘Eine Kleine Nachtmusik; 
‘Brahms’s Symphony No. 4; Copland’s 
‘Music for the Theatre’; Ravel’s ‘Ma 
Mére |’Oye’ and Suite from ‘Daphnis et 
Chloé.’ 

Of paramount interest is the dedica- 
tion of the huge music shed which will 
be the permanent house for all future 
festivals. Constructed on the plan of 
a half-open fan, the shed seats 5,700 per- 
sons. It is significant that on the open- 
ing night it housed 6,000. It is prob- 
ably the largest structure in the United 
States dedicated to symphonic music. 
The stage is as large as that of Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, with green rooms 
and a tuning room at the sides and rear. 
The lighting system, while not complete, 
incorporates the latest mechanical de- 
vices for comfort and service. 

Although much remains to be done 
before the building is finally pronounced 
complete, it is wholly creditable that to 
date, the cost of construction has been 
kept within the estimated budget, a 
really remarkable circumstance. Since 
the shed is not on the site of the old 
temporary shell, difficult new problems 
of traffic regulations became aggravated 
by soggy parking fields caused by the 
recent torrential rains which have del- 
uged New England, but yeoman service 
was rendered by the town tractor of 
Stockbridge and the huge audience on 
the whole, accepted a difficult situation 
with fortitude and philosophy. High 

(Continued on page 8) 
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SOLOISTS PROMINENT 
IN N. Y. STADIUM 
CONCERTS 


Heifetz, Elman, Lhevinnes, 
Rosenthal, Belnick, Kaye, 
Joan Field and Lucie Rosen 


Appear 





‘Carmen’ Sung Twice 





Massimo Freccia Makes Debut 
Among Conductors — Hoogs- 
traten Returns—Antonia Brico 
Also Leads—American Works 
Have First Hearings 


ITH rain and threats of rain in- 
terposing difficulties from day to 
day, the Lewisohn Stadium Concerts in 
New York have been largely a record of 
quick changes and soloists, with a new 
conductor, Massimo Freccia, sharing the 
favor of the faithful. The return of 
Willem van Hoogstraten on July 24 and 
the first appearance at the Stadium of 
Antonio Brico, the only woman to con- 
duct the Philharmonic-Symphony there, 
on July 25, were other events of interest. 
The Stadium season’s only opera, 
‘Carmen’, once postponed by bad 
weather, was given two performances, 
to large audiences. But it was a violin 
soloist, Jascha Heifetz, who attracted 
what was credited as the largest audi- 
ence of the season, between 19,000 and 
20,000, though about the same estimate 
was given out for the Gershwin concert 
earlier in the series. Rain caused a 
postponement of Josef Hofmann’s sched- 
uled appearance on Aug. 8, when an- 
other great throng was expected. 

Not all the soloists were of the 
orthodox variety, the last of the con- 
certs conducted by Macklin Marrow 
(July 13) presenting Lucie Rosen as 
performer on the theremin, in substitu- 
tion for the usual English horn solo of 
Sibelius’s ‘Swan of Tuonela’. Mischa 
Elman had two appearances, the first 
on July 19, when Crown Prince Gustav 
Adolph of Sweden was honor guest, 
with his suite; and later, on Aug. 4, 
after postponements due to rain, play- 
ing on both occasions the Tchaikovsky 
concerto. Other string players among 
soloists were Arnold Belnick, 12-year- 
old violinist, Joan Field, violinist, and 
Joseph Emonts, the Stadium orchestra’s 
first ’cellist. Pianists heard as soloists 
included Moriz Rosenthal, Josef and 
Rosina Lhevinne, the former as soloist, 
and with his wife in music for two 
pianos. 

Though not precisely a soloist, in the 
spotlight also was Douglas “Wrong 
Way” Corrigan, the Trans-Atlantic 
flyer, for whom an Irish-American pro- 
gram was presented with Mrs. Charles 
S. Guggenheimer, chairman of the 
Stadium Concerts, substituting for 
Mayor La Guardia as the welcoming 
speaker. 

Castagna, Tokatyan and a Debut 


The performances of ‘Carmen’ on July 15 
and 16 presented Bruna Castagna and 
Armand Tokatyan in the roles of Carmen 
and Don José. Both were in good voice 
and their impersonations had their now 
familiar merits. Micaela was sung by 
Gloria Ware, a Brooklyn soprano, who 
made her debut on this occasion and sang 
prettily. Escamillo was lustily voiced by 
Mostyn Thomas, the heartiest of a cast of 
generally hearty singers. Others con- 
cerned were Louis D’Angelo, Alexis 
Tcherkassky, Abrasha Robovsky, Charles 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Arthur J. Gaines, New Business Manager of 
the Minneapolis Symphony 


GAINES WILL MANAGE 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Succeeds Mrs. Scott as Business 
Head of Orchestra — Resigns 
Post in St. Louis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 10.— Arthur J. 
Gaines became business manager of the 
Minneapolis Symphony officially on 
Aug. 1, when the resignation of Mrs. 
Carlyle Scott became effective. For the 
last seven years Mr. Gaines has been 
secretary-manager of the St. Louis 
Symphony. He was manager of the 
Minneapolis Symphony from 1923 to 
1930 and before that had been manager 
of the St. Louis Symphony from 1912 
to 1922. 

Mrs. Scott will continue in charge of 
the University of Minnesota concerts. 
The Friday evening symphony concerts, 
the young people’s concerts, the univer- 
sity student concerts and some Sunday 
afternoon concerts will be given during 
the coming season in Northrop Me- 
morial Auditorium, it is announced. 
Dimitri Mitropoulos will conduct the 
orchestra throughout the season. 





Ina Gerschefski Wins Silvermine Fes- 
tival Prize 

BRIDGEPORT, Conn., Aug. 8.—lIna 
Gerschefski of Bridgeport won the $300 
composition contest of the Silvermine 
Music Festival Association with a score 
entitled ‘Incident at Newgate’, it was 
announced today. The score depicts in 
music the rescue of the first prisoner at 
Newgate Prison near Hartford by his 
fiancé. Mrs. Gerschefski’s husband, Ed- 
win, won honorable mention. Judges 
were Hugo Kortschak, J. A. Hugo, 
Donald Tweedy, Howard Barlow, Ed- 
ward Kreiner, Victor Biart, Samuel 
Gardner and Philip James. The New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony will play 
the work on Aug. 18 at Silvermine. 





Metropolitan and Hippodrome Sign 
Agreement with AGMA 


The Metropolitan Opera Association, 
Inc., and the American Guild of Musi- 
cal Artists reached an agreement signed 
by Edward Johnson and Edward Zieg- 
ler for the Metropolitan and by Eva 
Gauthier and Leo Fischer for AGMA 
on July 26, in which the Metropolitan 
recognized the Guild, an affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor, as the 
sole collective bargaining agent for 
their artists, and the Guild recognized 


pre-existing contracts made by the 
Metropolitan. The negotiators for the 
Metropolitan were Edward Johnson, 
Edward Ziegler, Earle R. Lewis and 
Joseph F. Rinnegan, and for AGMA, 
Leo Fischer, Henry Jaffe and Frank 
Gillmore. 

The New York Hippodrome Opera 
Company recognized the American 
Guild of Musical Artists, Inc., as the 
sole collective bargaining agent for its 
artists and personnel under AGMA 
jurisdiction in an agreement signed 
July 27 by Alfredo Salmaggi, artistic 
director of the company, and by Leo 
Fischer, executive secretary of AGMA. 
The Guild stated that this contract 
marked the inclusion of every opera 
company active in the country with the 
exception of the Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco Opera Companies. 





SEASON CLOSES FOR 
PORTLANDORCHESTRA 


Iturbi, Van den Burg, Marrow, 
Goossens Lead Summer 
Philharmonic 


PorRTLAND, ORrE., Aug. 10.— José 
Iturbi, Willem Van den Burg with the 
William Christensen Ballet, Macklin 
Marrow, with Richard Crooks as vocal 
soloist, and Eugene Goossens, with Dan- 
iel Ericourt as piano soloist, appeared 
with the Stadium Philharmonic in the 
Stadium concerts from July 11-Aug. 1. 

Mr. Iturbi opened the third season of 
these summer programs with the over- 
ture of ‘Der Freischiitz’, followed by the 
Franck symphony, the Third Act pre- 
lude of ‘Lohengrin’, Bizet’s first ‘L’Ar- 
lésienne Suite’ and Liszt’s Second Rhap- 
sody. His readings were notable for 
meticulous attention to detail and he 
shared the acclaim with the orchestra. 
The audience of about 4,700 persons was 
an increase of 800 over the number 
present at the initial concert last sum- 
mer. 

The second concert attracted 7,600. 
William Van den Burg led the orchestra 
in Berlioz’s ‘Roman Carnival’, Beetho- 
ven’s Minuet in G, the pizzicato move- 
ment from Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, McDonald’s ‘Rhumba’, and the 
‘Moto Perpetuo’ by Johann Strauss. The 
conductor was recalled repeatedly. After 
the intermission, the orchestra accom- 
panied two dance episodes by the Wil- 
liam Christensen Ballet, Lew and Harold 
Christensen, soloists, from the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Ballet. The choreography 
of the Bach B Minor Suite by William 
Christensen evoked prolonged applause. 
The fairyland atmosphere of Shake- 
speare’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
with the magical Mendelssohn music 
was created by Lew Christensen’s chor- 
eography. 

In the third concert two Americans, 
Macklin Marrow and Richard Crooks, 
were the principals. The uniforms of 
officers and sailors from the twenty bat- 
tleships in the harbor for “Fleet Week” 
were conspicuous in the audience num- 
bering 11,450. Searchlights from the 
ships played over the Stadium and the 
full moon beamed benignly. Mr. Mar- 
row’s orchestral list included the over- 
ture to the ‘Barber of Seville’, the 
‘Dream Pantomime’ from ‘Hansel und 
Gretel’, the Intermezzo from the ‘Jewels 
of the Madonna’, the overture to ‘Rienzi’ 
and excerpts from Goldmark’s ‘Rustic 
Wedding’. Mr. Crooks’s programmed 
solos were an aria from ‘L’Elisir 
d’Amore’ and the Prize Song from ‘Die 
Meistersinger’, and the encores were 


Handel’s ‘Where e’er You Walk’, ‘Le 
Réve’ from ‘Manon’ and ‘Drink to me 
only with thine Eyes’. The applause did 
not subside until Mr. Crooks appeared 
on the platform in his overcoat. 

Though a smaller audience welcomed 
Mr. Goossens and Mr. Ericourt in their 
first appearance here, the exceptional 
enthusiasm made up for the lack of 
numbers. Noteworthy were Mr. Goos- 
sens musicianly interpretations of Ger- 
man’s ‘Welsh Rhapsody’, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Fingal’s Cave’, Ravel’s ‘Bolero’, the 
overture to the ‘Flying Dutchman’ and 
his own ‘By the Tarn’. Mr. Ericourt 
added two encores and returned to the 
stage many times after playing Liszt’s 
E Flat Concerto. 

JoceLyN FOULKEsS 


FOUR CONDUCTORS 
ON RAVINIA PODIUM 





Ormandy, Goossens, Van Hoog- 
straten, Rodzinski Conduct 
Chicago Symphony 


Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Following Wil- 
lem Van Hoogstraten, guest for the 
third week of the Chicago Symphony’s 
festival at Ravinia, and Eugene Goos- 
sens, guest for the fourth, Eugene Or- 
mandy opened the final fortnight of the 
summer season on July 28 with a 
superb performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony. This was preceded 
with a brilliant reading of the overture 
to Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’; 
after the intermission came Lucien Cail- 
liet’s richly orchestrated version of 
Moussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an Exhibi- 
tion’, this version being new to the 
vicinity. 

On his second program Mr. Ormandy 
continued with Tchaikovsky, opening 
the evening with a powerful perform- 
ance of ‘Francesca da Rimini’ and fol- 
lowing it with an admirably clear per- 
formance of Strauss’s “Tod und Verk- 
larung’. The final number on a well 
contrasted list was Brahms’s D Major 
Symphony; Mr. Ormandy left some of 
Brahms’s thematic transformations in 
a nebulous state, but the cantilena of the 
second movement, the lilt of the Alle- 
gretto and the general good proportions 
of the finale were fine examples of his 
fastidious and rather inventive inter- 
pretation. 

One of the largest audiences in Ra- 
vinia’s history crowded the open-air 
opera house and the adjacent lawns on 
July 3 to hear Jascha Heifetz play the 
Brahms violin concerto. The perform- 
ance was noble in its conception, and 
faultless in its unimpassioned but mas- 
terly execution. Mr. Ormandy on this 
evening gave a somewhat sprawling 
performance of Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathéti- 
que’, though the Allegro Molto Vivace 
went brilliantly (and too fast) and the 
Adagio Lamentoso was played with 
great beauty, sonority and _ sensitive 
modulation of tempo. Liszt’s ‘Les Pre- 
ludes’ closed the evening majestically. 
Mr. Heifetz’s polished delivery served 
well once more at the matinee of July 
31 in the D Major Concerto of Mozart. 
Mr. Ormandy conducted Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony and a miscel- 
lany from Johann Strauss. 

Mr. Goossens, whose Chicago debut 
had been made only a few months pre- 
viously with the Cincinnati Symphony 
at the Auditorium, made his first guest 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony 


on July 21. Berlioz’s ‘Carnaval Romain’ 


was given a brilliant performance 
There followed a broad, clear and beau- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Con formers—Deformers—Trans sfor mers 


x 


TASTE IN 


By Dante_ Grecory MASON 


NE spring afternoon in 1907 
Franz Kneisel, of the famous 
Kneisel Quartet, was good 


enough to give me, for publication in 
the Century, some of his ideas on the 
progress and prospects of chamber 
music. His Quartet still had ten years 
to run (its last concert took place April 

1917); but he was already feeling, 
as his friend Adolfo Betti of the equally 
famous Flonzaley Quartet was later to 
feel, the strain of the continuous tra- 
velling and as he sat that afternoon 
nursing his usual big cigar he looked 
a little tired, and sighed, “We grow 
older.” It must have been a bore to 
have conductors on street cars ask where 
the dance was at which he and his 
colleagues were playing—not to speak 
of having gentlemen who should have 
known better request the Quartet to give 

“Wagner program’! 

Yet when I asked him if taste had not 
improved he answered at once: “Not to 
compare.” “At first they tell me,” he 


went on, “‘we do not care for any 
Haydn, Mozart, or early Beethoven.’ 
They want the Tchaikovsky, Grieg, 


they make up programs of a little of 
this and a little of that—the Boccherini 
Minuet, some Svendsen, the slow move- 
ment of the Grieg Quartet. But | 
always say ‘If we are to give as many 
as four concerts, we must have at least 
one Haydn, one Mozart, and an early 
Beethoven.’ So we insist, and soon they 
learn to appreciate these, and ask for 
them each year.” The same exacting 
taste showed in a comment on Smetana’s 
‘Aus meinem Leben’ Quartet. “It is a 
fine thing, certainly,” he admitted. “But 
such a subject is too big for a quartet; 
it depends too much on painting. It 
should be kept better in the frame—a 
certain noblesse is lacking. If you have 
a success with a thing of this kind you 
don’t feel elevated. With Brahms there 
is more suggestion.” I asked if he 
thought general audiences responded to 
these subtle qualities as do trained 
musicians. “Yes, they do. There are a 
few hundred people in all cities, New 
York, Boston, Vienna, Berlin, London, 
Paris, who know just what to look for, 
and demand the best. You don’t impress 





oa 


them with wrong things. There are 
many people regularly listening, in pri- 
vate houses, to good music. All this 
prepares our audiences and we are used 
to expect the best taste from them, and 
to know that they go with us in what- 
ever we do.” 

When I asked him, however, why in 
that case taste among the people at large 
was not better than it is, he replied: 
“There is much musical life in Europe 
that you don’t get at all here. Think 
of the soldiers, and the way they keep 
before the people the rhythm of the 
march. .. . Then there are the Landler 
and the Waltz, the gemiithlich dances 
of Austria. When we hear these rhythms 
in the music of classic composers, they 
are vivid to us. But Americans, when 
they hear a slow minuet of Haydn, for 
instance, cannot enter into the spirit of 
it, for they have never seen these things.” 
I felt that in emphasizing this lack of 
amateur music in a country so over- 
supplied with professionals (almost all 
imported) he had put his finger on a 
crucial matter. 

x * x 
The Flonzaleys 
"THE Flonzaleys played on the whole, 

I think, rather a larger proportion 
of modern music than the Kneisels; but 
this was done, not from any sensational 
desire for mere novelty, but from a 
highly catholic and yet discriminating 
interest in what was being produced by 
living composers. It was done too at 
the cost of untold labor, as anyone who 
can imagine the task of rehearsing new 
music from manuscript parts will real- 
ize, and in the face of disheartening 
public indifference. This new music was 
usually studied in the late summer and 
autumn, at Le Tronchet in the canton 
of Vaud in Switzerland, where Alfred 
Pochon’s family lived, not far from De 
Coppet’s estate of Le Flonzaley, for 
which the Quartet was named. It was 
frequently tried over for a small circle 
of friends and connoisseurs, either at 
Le Flonzaley or—after the New York 
season had begun—at the hospitable De 
Coppet house in West Eighty-fifth 
Street. In the spring there were again 
“reading evenings,” when the Quartet’s 
season was over, and De Coppet en- 





The Flonzaley Quartet 


a 





Editor’s Note: 

Daniel Gregory Mason is publishing 
next Autumn, through the Macmillan 
Company, ‘Music In My Time’, a vol- 
ume of leisurely memories. In it he 
gives many interesting impressions of 


interpreters of his compositions: pian- 
ists such as Grainger, Gabrilowitsch, 
Hofmann, Powell; conductors, Kous- 
sevitzky, Stock, Stokowski, Bruno 
Walter ; and such Quartets as the Flon- 
zaley, Gordon, Kneisel, Roth, and 
others. 


In the present article, taken from his 
chapter on the Flonzaley Quartet, he 
discusses various types of performers 
under the suggestive headings: ‘“Con- 
formers, Deformers, and Transformers”. 





gaged them for some weeks, to play for 
his friends, to read new works before 
a few intimates, and even to rest—for 
such was his magnanimous idea of what 
a good patron should expect of a good 
artist. “They are tired after the year’s 
work,” he would say. “If they are to do 
their best they must have time to relax, 
to think, to absorb new impressions.” 
x * 
Three Salient Types 

UT after all, the significance of the 

the Flonzaleys, and of the Kneisels 
too, lay not in what they played, cer- 
tainly not in the number of new works 
they brought forward. New works, un- 
less they have permanent beauty, quickly 
grow old. In the thirty years from 
1886 to 1916 the “new composers” in 
the Flonzaley programs changed from 
such men as Bargiel, Goldmark, Ons- 
low, Rubinstein, seldom heard at the end 
of that musical generation, to Debussy, 
Ravel, Reger, Schonberg, and Stravin- 
sky, some of whom are beginning to be 
less frequently heard now. 

All the while, underneath such surface 
changes flowed the steady stream of 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert 
and Schumann. And since it is far 
harder to give a good performance of 
so exquisite a thing as a quartet of 
Mozart than it is to make a sensation 
with an ugly novelty by Schonberg 
or Stravinsky, a serviceable test of 
any performer is: “What can he do 
with Mozart?” Does he, as do unfor- 


INT ERPRETATION 





Daniel Gregory Mason 


tunately the majority of players in every 
age, merely play by routine, putting into 
the notes he finds no answering intelli- 
gence, no passion, no life? 

Is he as a performer, that is to say, a 
mere conformer? Or worse still, is he a 
deformer ?—one who accents here and 
drags out there until what remains is a 
parody of the composer’s intention? Or 
finally, is he one of those rare beings a 
transtormer—an artist who intuitively 
catches the composer’s vision of beauty, 
and by his skill, his feeling, his loyal 
self-subordination, realizes for us not its 
letter but its spirit, catches for us its 
inner meaning, gives to us the utterance 
that is behind and above the notes, in 
all its individuality and magic? 

If I were asked to name the supreme 
transformers in this sense, of my day, I 
should cite Ossip Gabrilowi tsch, Pade- 
rewski, Rachmaninoff and a few others 
among the pianists; Kreisler, Enesco, 
and Heifetz foremost among the violin- 
ists; the Kneisel and Flonzaley above 
all later Quartets; and among conduc- 
tors Muck, Stock, Gabrilowitsch, Bruno 
Walter, and at his best Toscanini. The 

(Continued on page 17) 





The Kneisel Quartet 
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LUCERNE OPENS 


Attempt to Establish New Type 
of Festival and Create a 
Center for Summer Musical 
Activity Justifies Anticipa- 
tion of a New Salzburg 


By Wii Reicu 
LUCERNE, July 20. 


| ,' J ITH the festal opening of an 

“International Music Exhibi- 

tion”, an undertaking has 
begun here which seems destined to take 
over important functions in the musical 
life of the next few years. In this 
splendid Alpine city situated in the 
middle of Switzerland on the bank of 
the Vierwaldstattersee, in the homeland 
of William Tell, a communal musical 
experience is to be arranged, which 
will derive its festival brilliance equally 
from the art offered and from the won- 
derful natural setting. To avoid mere 
repetition of the types of festivals al- 
ready established, an attempt will be 
made in a new form to create a centre 
for summer musical activity, which will 
take its special rank from the signi- 
ficance of the artistic works performed 
and from the authoritative manner of 
their interpretation. The beginning, 
which has been set in motion in the last 
few days, justifies the happiest anticipa- 
tions and allows one to hope for a new 
Salzburg in Lucerne. 

In the superb rooms of the old Town 
Hall in Lucerne the three European 
countries which have produced the most 
music, Germany, France and Italy, have 
united in an exposition of manuscripts 
and relics which is probably unrivalled, 
down to the present, in its richness and 
originality of content. The German and 
Italian collections are especially impres- 
sive through the quality and value of the 
small number of works exhibited, which 
range from the original score of the 
‘Zauberfléte’ to that of Verdi's 
‘Requiem’. 


Riches in French Manuscripts 


France, on the other hand, exhibits 
in overwhelming richness its masters 
from Rameau to Ravel, with some man- 
uscripts entirely unknown until now, 
and thus makes possible a just concep- 
tion of the musical wealth of a nation 
that in this respect has suffered some 
injustice. 

Besides the great state libraries, sev- 
eral important Swiss private collections 
have contributed to this grandiose ex- 
hibition, especially the wonderful Bee- 
thoven Collection of H. C. Bodmer in 
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Zurich and the collection of Werner 
Reinhart in Winterthur, which contains 
notably beautiful modern works. 

After the opening of the exhibition, 
the participants sailed obliquely across 
the lake to Richard Wagner’s “Isle of 
the Blessed”, as Friedrich Nietzsche 
called the house in Triebschen in which 
Wagner completed many of his greatest 
works and where Cosima Biilow be- 
came his wife on Aug. 25, 1870. Wag- 
ner’s only son, Siegfried, was born in 





The First Page of Berlioz's ‘Symphonie Fan- 
tastique' Score, One of the Valuable Items 
in the Lucerne Collection 


Triebschen, and as is well known, Wag- 
ner composed the ‘Siegfried-Idyl’ to 
express his joy and had it performed 
for the first time in December 1870 on 
the stairway of the villa. Today the 
house has become a Wagner Museum 
in which, besides many other Wagner 
relics, the original score of the ‘Sieg- 
fried Idyl’ is preserved. The festival 
music-weeks will celebrate the memory 
of Wagner in especial fashion: in the 
park of Triebschen Arturo Toscanini 
will conduct the ‘Siegfried Idyl’ in the 
original scoring as part of a Wagner 
Concert. This event, which will take 
place on Aug. 25 (on a day of double 
Wagner tributes: his marriage with 
Cosima and the completion of ‘Tristan’), 
will undoubtedly mark the high point 
of this year’s music festival. 


Cortot Plays at First Concert 


The first festival concert, which was 
conducted by the Swiss leader Ernest 





The Louisiana State University Orchestra, Dr. Henry Wallace Stopher, Conductor, Which 
Played in Lucerne on Its First European Tour 


INTERNATIONAL MUSIC EXHIBITION 





The Lucerne Town Hall, Which Houses a Rich Exhibit of Musical Manuscripts and Rareties 


Ansermet, with the French pianist Al- 
fred Cortot, as soloist, brought treas- 
ures of German and French music. 
Cortot played Schumann’s Piano Con- 
certo in A Minor with unsurpassable 
zest and finish and César Franck’s 
‘Symphonic Variations’, while Anser- 
met conducted the augmented Kaursaal 
Orchestra in a wonderfully inspired per- 
formance of Haydn’s Thirteenth Sym- 
phony, and in his familiar, masterly in- 
terpretation of Ravel’s ‘Ma Mére r'Oye’ 
Suite and the ‘Berceuse and Finale’ from 
Stravinsky’s ‘Firebird’ Suite 

Not on the festival program, but con- 


ueiermt 


NO MORE FREE PASSES 
FOR NEW YORK CONCERTS 


New Arrangement More Beneficial to 
Artists Will Be Put Into Force 
During Coming Season 

No more passes for New York con- 
certs will be issued in the future, ac- 
cording to a decision reached by th 
majority of concert-giving agencies 
New York recently. Those attending 
were Concert Management Arthur 
Judson, Inc., Evans & Salter, Inc., Met- 
ropolitan Musical Bureau, Inc., Haensel 
& Jones, Wolfsohn Musical Burean of 
N. Y., Inc., (divisions of Columbia Con- 
certs Corporation) NBC Artists Ser- 
vice, Richard Copley, Bernard La 
Berge, Willmore & Powers, Annie 
Friedberg, Charles L. Wagner, George 
Leyden Colledge, and Vera Bull Hull 

It should be explained that in the past 
audiences have been secured for debut 
recitals by the widespread issuance of 
passes, on which a government tax has 
been payable. These passes, mailed to 
students, musicians, and teachers were 
good for admissions for two when taken 
to the box office and exchanged for 
tickets on payment of tax. Most debut 
concerts are given at a considerable loss 
to the artist so that if the money paid by 
the public for tax could be diverted to 
the artist’s expenses, these losses might 
be reduced as much as twenty-five per 
cent. 

Facing the situation, the above man- 
agements have recommended to the 
artists whom they will handle for the 
coming season, a system of student 
coupons whereby tickets may be ob- 
tained in the orchestra for twenty-five 
cents and in the balcony for fifteen 
cents. Since no tax is payable on these 


, 


e's 


temporameous with it, was the Lucerne 
performance of the excellent Louisiana 
State University Orchestra, conducted 
by Dr. Henry Wallace Stopher, in its 
st European tour. The orchestra gave 
am imteresting concert, at which, besides 
works by Rossimi, Mozart, Gounod and 
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Tchaikovsky, the American composers 
R. Stopher, Foster, Funchess, and 
Jerome Kern were represented. Vocal 


soloists were Peter Hamilton of Birm- 


ingham, Ala.. amd Francis Greer, of 
West Helema, Ark. The concert was 
complete success for the American 
ersity orchestra and for the soloists. 
sums, such entire proceeds can be used 


to help defray the artist’s expenses. The 
abowe system was tried out at a Town 
Hall recital last spring with gratifying 





WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
PROGRAMS MADE KNOWN 





Cheral Works by Brahms, Rachmaninoff 
and Dett, and the Opera, 
‘Rigoletto’ to Be Sung 

Woactster, Aug. 10. — Complete 
programs for the Worcester Music 
Festival, to be held from Oct. 3-8, in- 
clude “Rigoletto” as the Saturday night 
opera. The cast will be headed by 
Josephime Antoime, Charles Hackett, 
Donald Dickson, John Gurney, and 
Lucielle Browning, all of the Metro- 

olitan Opera. Four Worcester soloists 
nd a local chorus will take part. Bidu 
soprano, will be 
Night. Harold Bauer 
amd Albert Spalding will be instrumen- 


* 


ro 
=] 


The choral works, “The Ordering of 
Moses”, by Dett; Rachmaninoff’s ‘The 
and the Brahms ‘Requiem’ will 
the Festival Chorus assisted by 
these soloists: Agnes Davis, Maxine 
Stellman, and Agatha Lewis, sopranos; 
Grace Leslie, contralto; William Hain, 
Glenn Darwin, baritone; while 
Mary Louise Beltz, mezzo-soprano and 
Arthur Kent, baritone, will sing oper- 
atic excerpts. 

The entire festival will be conducted 
by Albert Stoessel, with these assis- 


>» 
Deus ; 


— 
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Valenti, stage director; Marion Mc- 
Caslin and Mary V. Lynch, chorus ac- 
companists. The usual festival orchestra 


has again been engaged. J. F. K. 
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The Estonian Choruses with Their Flags on the Stadium Stage 





Quinquennial Festival at Pic- 
turesque Capital, Tallinn, At- 
tracts 150,000 Persons, and 
20,000 Performers Take Part— 
Music a National Cult 


By IvAN NARODNY 


TALLINN, July 15. 


HE Estonian Music Festival 
(Laulu Pidu)which took place 
on June 23, 24 and 25 at Tallinn, 
the picturesque capital of the small 
Baltic State, can be considered as the 
most noteworthy musical event in 
Europe this summer. It was attended 
by an audience of 60,000 listeners daily 
to about 20,000 performers, consisting 
of 472 mixed choruses with 15,032 
singers, 52 men’s choruses with 1,788 
singers, 27 women’s choruses with 811 
singers, and 85 orchestras or bands with 
1,604 musicians. 

A nation with a little more than 
1,000,000 inhabitants—less than Ameri- 
ca’s larger cities, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
ete.—displayed something in music in 
which we Americans stand far behind 
with all our boasted riches, sport dis- 
plays and what not. While the rest of 
Europe is hysterically busy in prepara- 
tion for a new war, discussing politics, 
regimentation and armaments, the Esto- 
nians have been rehearsing new melodic 
and harmonic compositions of their own 
and of some foreign composer, which 
they now displayed magnificently as an 
ironical gesture to the militaristically 
mad world. With no business motives, 
propaganda or publicity schemes, the 
Estonian Laulu Pidu can be called a 
folk oratorio of united troubadours, a 
sacred ritual of a nation. 


Derives from Age of Mythology 


Of the few musical manifestations of 
the mythological age, the Estonian 
Music Festival, performed in midsum- 
mer every five years as cult of Wane- 
muine—the God of Song— may be con- 
sidered as a unique ceremonial display, 
its origin lost in the epic ages, when the 
Estonians and the Finns were still a part 
the vanished Uighur nation in Asia, 
vhence about the Fourth Century they 
emigrated, settling in the northern 
region of the Baltic Provinces. 

The festival takes place in the pic- 
turesque public park of Kadrintaal, with 
the villa of Empress Catherine in the 


background in Tallinn, where the gov- 
ernment and the municipality of the 
capital have built a magnificent stadium 
to accommodate 20,000 singers, with 
the necesary acoustical reflectors and a 
lovely park for the audience of 100,000. 

This unique musical venture has been 
directed by the Estonian Musical Guild 
—Lauljate Lut— under the management 
of Professor Juhan Aavik, Professor 
R. Kull, E. Aav, V. Nerep and J. Simm, 
all active musical conductors of the 
country, the government providing the 
necessary support. The Government 
and municipality provide public build- 
ings, army barracks and all the needed 
quarters for the singers and musicians 
during the festival, besides free railroad 
fares and any other expenses. Likewise 
all the army bands, choruses, artists of 
the municipal theatres, teachers and 
students in the colleges take part, so 
that the whole nation from top to bot- 
tom is united for the national Music 
Festival. 


The Racial Cult of Music 


Music is really a racial cult of the 
Estonians, which has kept this small 
nation immune from modernistic phon- 
etic maladies, such as syncopation, jazz, 
sophistications, radios, and the like. 
Music is taught in the public schools 
and colleges in the traditional way, so 
that the Estonians still sing and play as 
their ancestors used to do centuries ago. 
You hear singing and playing in all the 
Estonian towns and villages. Almost 
every town has a stadium, built and 
maintained by the municipality or by 
some musical society, where perform- 
ances are attended as are the film shows 





es 


The Estonian National Theatre in Tallinn 


J. & P. Parikas 


A View of Tallinn, Capital of Estonia 


ESTONIA CELEBRATES ‘GOD OF MUSIC IN NATURE’ 


in the outside world. Like the Olympic 
games in ancient Greece, the musical 
stadium performances of Estonia are 
also social displays, well attended by 
the public. 

Estonian music has remained rather 
little known to the outside world, by 
reason of the fact that it has remained 
vocally simple, to a great extent meant 
for choruses and small orchestras, or 
simple, melodic racial songs, without any 
notable symphonic or operatic music, in 
which their neighbors, the Finns, have 
made far greater progress, having such 
composers as Sibelius, Jaernefeldt, 
Melartin, and others. While Finnish 
music has developed more in_ the 
German-Scandinavian traditions, the 
Estonian has followed the Russian 
masters. All the younger Estonian 
composers, such as Turnpuu Saar, Latte, 
Aavik and others have followed the 
Russian acadamic principles of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and Glasunoff, yet have kept 
strictly to their racial melodic funda- 
mentals. 


Works by Native Composers 


The program of the first day of the 
Estonian folk festival was devoted 
chiefly to the works of native com- 
posers: Latte, Simm, Tobias, Turnpuu, 
Saar, Nerep, Aav, and Aavik, all origi- 
nally individualistic and gripping emo- 
tionally. To hear a song by 15,000 
singers, and orchestral music by 1,000 
musicians, is something overwhelming, 
especially after hearing only the sophis- 
ticated modernists or age-worn old 
masters for so many years and silly 
radio programs of our sinking civiliza- 
tion. The audience went wild with 


cheers and applause after certain popu- 
lar numbers, such as J. Aavik’s ‘Noorte 
laulus’, and Turnpuu’s ‘Priuse hommik’. 
No less impressive were the orchestral 
numbers: a Scherzo by Ludig, “The 
Sheperds’ Song’ by Tubina and the 
popular folk number “Tuljak’. 

The festival opened with a patriotic 
speech by Konstantin Paets, the Presi- 
dent of Estonia, emphasizing the im- 
portance of music and song in life, 
which have made the Estonian nation 
the happiest and most advanced in cul- 
tural respects since the World War. 
While the other nations of Europe are 
wrangling about economic-political 
problems, the Estonians have overcome 
all their social troubles by following 
their racial traditions in remaining in- 
dividualists and starting their daily 
work with song. There are no unem- 
ployed, no labor union or money troubles 
in Estonia. 

The festival was attended by no less 
than 150,000 visitors, which naturally 
overcrowded Tallinn with its 150,000 
inhabitants, and made the mediaeval- 
looking capital, with its ancient castles, 
ruins and towers, a buzzing nest of gay 
humanity—a relief after the depressed 
atmosphere of the rest of Europe. The 
program of the third day was devoted 
largely to popular Finnish, Lettish, 
Lithuanian, Polish and Norwegian com- 
positions. 


Wholly the Outgrowth of Folksong 


The Estonian Music Festival demon- 
strated again that its art song, which 
dates from the middle of the last century, 


(Continued on page 30) 





A Typical Estonian Village Band 
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Music and Danee at N. H. Seacoast Festival 


Clay Conducts State Symphony; 
Leavitt, United New Hamp- 
shire Chorus—Royal Dadmun 
Sings — Shawn Dancers Ap- 


pear 


Littte Boar’s Heap, N. H., Aug. 
1.— Perfect summer weather greeted 
visitors to the sixth annual New Hamp- 
shire Seacoast Music Festival of two 
days, which closed here yesterday after- 
noon. These festivals are not the usual 
type of musical entertainment, since the 
underlying motive is that of correlating 
all the arts. With this tenet in mind, 
the directors of the asociation brought 
to the festival this year Ted Shawn and 
his troupe of men dancers for the open- 
ing program. 

Mr. Shawn offered his three act dance 
drama ‘O Libertad’, familiar to those 
who follow the dance during the winter 
season, and the enthusiasm of the very 
large audience justified the choice. In- 
cidentally, it revealed to at least one 
observer how definitely more striking 
this type of dance may become when it 
is provided with the sort of out-door 
setting which was worked out by Robert 
Cleveland, the executive manager of the 
festival. It is probable that many a 
dance enthusiast there will view per- 
formances of the future with thoughts 
reverting to the meadow-and-forest 
background provided for the perform- 
ance, even though the actual dance under 
review may be occuring within confin- 
ing walls of concert hall or theatre. 


The second day of the festival was 
given over to music, and this year the 
festival association received the co- 
operation of the State Symphony of New 
Hampshire, Earl V. Clay, conductor, and 
the United New Hampshire Chorus, 
Norman Leavitt, conductor. For guest 
soloist, the association secured Koyal 
Dadmun, baritone. In the absence of 
Fabien Sevitzky, now in Europe, Mr. 
Leavitt was appointed acting director 
of the festival, and with the committee, 
chose the following program: 


‘Russlan and Ludmilla’...............--- Glinka 
Adagio molto and Allegro from the First 
SUNG ccessoccencutummaawnossens Beethoven 
Orchestra...... Mr. Clay conducting 
‘Now let all the heavens adore Thee’....B 
rar Sullivan 


‘Hail bright abode’ from “Tannhauser’.. Wagner 
Chorus and Orchestra..Mr. Leavitt conducting 


Bisememte Bete ..cccccceccossccsccesces Stoesse! 
Orchestra...... Mr. Clay conducting 
Aria: ‘Why do the nations rage’, from 

CD “THRE ene dbtecdsednssseetaeceos Handel 


Mr. Dadmun with orchestra 
Mr. Leavitt conducting 
‘Deep River’ (a cappella) ............. Burleigh 
Finale from ‘Land of our hearts’....Chadwick 
Chorus and orchestra 
Mr. Leavitt coducting 


SU Gee OP cacccdsecncenateagnneds Handel 

"EE EEE cendncaescceese Easthope Martin 

"ROTC GE SRG GREG ccc ccccccecvesnccecess Keel 

‘The Song of the Flea’........... Moussorgsky 
Mr. Dadmun 


Madeline Meredith, accompanist 


»  —_ (ié‘(“‘(éc RR RNIN ES Sibelius 
Orchestra...... Mr. Clay conducting 
“Weems RN BI is asncccescccecsss<e Herbert 


Chorus and Orchestra 
Rebecca Shedd, soloist 


Mr. Leavitt conducting 


This reviewer had not before been af- 
forded an opportunity to measure the 
musical stature of either Mr. Leavitt or 
Mr. Clay. They both evinced no incon- 
siderable talent. Mr. Clay showed the 





Boston Symphony Begins Fifth Annual 
Berkshire Festival at ‘Tanglewood’ 


(Continued from page 3) 
praise should be accorded to Sheriff 
J. Bruce McIntyre and his large corps 
of assistants for their tact, courtesy 
and good temper during the hours of 
an inevitable traffic snarl. 

Between the Bach chorus and the 
chorale on the evening of Aug. 4, Ger- 
trude Robinson Smith, President of the 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival, and 
Bently W. Warren, President of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, gave the 
dedicatory addresses, and a dramatic 
moment occurred when, immediately be- 
fore the singing of the chorale, Dr. 
Koussevitzky faced the audience and 
said with great earnestness that he felt 
the audience itself should have a part 
in the dedication and that he wished it 
to join the chorus in the singing of 
the great Bach chorale. Another dra- 
matic moment came when he turned un- 
expectedly and faced the audience be- 
fore the finale number on the program 
saying: “I have selected Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, not only because it is 
the greatest masterpiece in musical lit- 
erature, but because I wanted to hear 
the voice of Tanglewood singing Schill- 
er’s words calling all nations to the 
brotherhood of man.” His words were 
met with a roar of applause. 

In her dedicatory remarks Miss Smith 
said, in part: “Nothing worth while 
ever happens without someone having 
dreamed a dream. It was the late Henry 
Hadley who had this dream, feeling as 
he did that the Berkshires were an ideal 
spot for symphonic music ‘under the 
moon and stars’....... After two sum- 
mer festivals, Dr. Hadley resigned be- 
cause of failing health and the trustees 
of the Berkshire Symphonic Festival 


approached Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
great orchestra, the Boston Symphony. 
Words cannot express the enthusiasm 
that greeted his acceptance, nor the in- 
spiration that his vision for the develop- 
ment of a great musical center gave to 
everyone... . 

“Dr. Koussevitzky realized from the 
beginning, the importance of a perma- 
nent building, and his friend, the well 
known architect, Eliel Saarinen, was 
asked to draft tentative plans. ...Mr. 
Saarinen’s conception was the basis for 
this Music Shed which we are this eve- 
ning so happily dedicating... . 

“This does not mean that it is en- 
tirely completed. ...it is true that a fine 
roof covers one acre and a half of land, 
thus permitting nearly 6,000 people to 
sit within the building proper... .At the 
present moment we are in need of $58,- 
000 for beautifying the grounds, cover- 
ing the steel pillars with fluted columns, 
permanent lighting of the parking areas, 
iron roll curtains to close in the audi- 
torium against storms, permanent chairs 
for the audience and similar needs. It 
is our conviction that individual persons 
who believe in the old American tradi- 
tion of individual support of culture in 
America will help us in the future and 
help us now.” 

Miss Smith then presented Mr. War- 
ren, who said in part: 

“The Boston Symphony Orchestra re- 
joices in this opportunity to bring its 
tribute of appreciation and praise to the 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival for its 
foresight, energy and success in making 
available this adequate and admirable 
auditorium. ...The gift of the beautiful 
Tanglewood estate by Mrs. Gorham 
Brooks, in memory of her parents, has 


enthusiasm and exuberance of youth, 
which doubtless explains his preference 
for tempi which result in brilliance 
rather than sensitivity. It must be 
reluctantly admitted that his orchestra 
failed him in intonation occasionally, a 
circumstance which seems remediable. 

Mr. Leavitt's mterpretations were 
orthodox and likely to displease no one 
except the person who enjoys a bit of 
a surprise now and then, such as an 
O. Henry ending to a tale. There must 
be taken into consideration the singers 
themselves, the majority of whom have 
enjoyed little or no previous musical 
training. It would perhaps be unfair if 
one assumed too critical an attitude 
this year. Another year, however, the 
story should be better told, and the pro- 
gram could be a bit more solid and end 
on the plane of the ‘Finlandia’ where 
it should have ended this year. 

It is ummecesasry to write that Mr. 
Dadmun was well received. Those in 
the audience already familiar with his 
talents were not disappointed. To that 
dependable accompanist Madeline Mere- 
dith should be accorded a word of com- 
mendation for intuitive support. 


Founder Honored 


During the intermission, the founder 
of the festival, Mrs. Arthur L. Hobson, 
was presented with a bouquet from 
Gov. Francis P. Murphy as a token of 
the esteem in which she is held by those 
who appreciate her efforts in behalf of 
the cause of music throughout the state. 
Mrs. Hobson has given unstintingly of 
her time and financial resources to the 


provided a perfect setting for these con- 
certs....OQur distinguished conductor, 
after fourteen years in this country of 
his adoption—for he has now become 
an American citizen—has long cher- 
ished a vision of a music center of the 
first importance....After experience 
with many amateur choruses, Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky believes that the possibilities 
of choral and community singing are 
almost unlimited if properly trained 
leaders are made available. What does 
this suggest? 

“It is the hope of our conductor that 
the annual Festival may be supple- 
mented by a school or academy holding 
annual sessions preceding the concerts 
themselves and devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of the highest standards in the work 
of orchestral conductors, choral leaders 
and separate instrumentalists. ...This 
fortunate combination of circumstances 
and the existence of this adequate initial 
plant will greatly reduce the amount of 
money needed to realize the conductor’s 
program. The greatest need will be for 
scholarships. These will be indispensable, 
because the most promising students are 
themselves unable to pay the cost of the 
higher and specialized instruction for 
which their talents will qualify them. .. . 

“We believe that here stands such an 
opportunity as Mr. Higginson seized 
when he founded the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and as Miss Robinson Smith 
and her associates have realized in the 
establishment of these Berkshire con- 
certs....May not the Tanglewood con- 
certs become historic as forerunners of 
a great artistic and educational reality 
—the establishment of an outstanding 
summer musical center for this coun- 
try!” 

At the close of the first concert of 
this 1938 season, the audience stood and 
cheered and clapped for fully ten min- 
utes. Grace May STuTSMAN 





Norman Leavitt, Acting Musical Director of 
the New Hampshire Seacoast Music Festival 


furtherance of this festival, and it is 
evident from the response this year 
from many parts of the United States 
and the large audiences which were 
present at each performance that the 
New Hampshire Seacoast Music Fes- 
tival Association is a “going” concern. 
The officers associated with Mrs. Hob- 
son are, Fabien Sevitzky, co-founder 
and musical director; Philip N. Hobson, 
Mrs. Margaret Wingate, vice-presi- 
dents; Robert N. Cleveland, vice-presi- 
dent and also secretary; Major Charles 
E. Greenman, treasurer, and John W. 
Perkins, clerk. 


GRACE May STUTSMAN 
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BERLIN STATE LIBRARY 
EXHIBITS WAGNERIANA 





Letters, Manuscripts, Singers’ Portraits 
Shown in Honor of Composer’s 
125th Aniversary 


Bertin, July 1—The music depart- 
ment of the State Library, under the 
direction of Prof. George Schuenemann, 
has arranged a special exhibit of its val- 
uable Wagneriana in honor of the 
composer’s 125th anniversary. The 
greater part of the material has never 
been published. The exhibit fills three 
large cases and contains many interest- 
ing new acquisitions. 

Among the exhibits are an unpub- 
lished letter to Schumann, two ‘En- 
treactes tragiques’ dating from the 
1840’s, a first draft of the text to ‘Liebes- 
mahl der Apostel’ miscellaneous com- 
positions including the ‘Gruss seiner 
Getreuen an Fr. August den Geliebten’, 
the Weber “Trauer-symphonie’, a photo- 
static copy of the Dresden warrant, the 
‘Hollaender’ score with Wagner’s tempo 
indications, Strauss’s ‘Wein, Weib und 
Gesang’ with Wagner’s instrumentation 
made for a garden party at Wahnfried 
in 1875, a very large collection of let- 
ters to singers and an equally large col- 
lection of photographs of famous sing- 
ers in Wagnerian roles. 

The exhibit also contains a hitherto 
unpublished excerpt from ‘Mein Leben’ 
wherein Wagner asserts that Hanslick 
admitted to him with tears in his eyes 
that his (Hanslick’s) opposition was not 
due to evil intent but to pure stupidity 
and incomprehension! One of the most 
puzzling documents in the collection is 
the first copy of the “Tristan’ text, which 
contains many corrections. The hand- 
writing looks like Wagner’s, but in 
Prof. Schuenemann’s opinion the work 
is von Biilow’s. G. de C. 
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Dear Musical America: 


Funny how, every now and then, some 
famous musician’s name will crop up— 
and keep cropping. By that I don’t 
mean being curtailed—on the contrary. 
I mean that we'll hear more of his 
names than we ever knew. Just re- 
cently, as an instance in point, we heard 
the news that Jean Julius Christian 
Sibelius is to be the honorary president 
of the Henry Hadley Foundation. Who 
would have suspected it? Jean (or Jan) 
has been enough for us up to now, and 
Jean Sibelius forms a nice euphony on 
anybody’s tongue. How are we to oper- 
ate with the “Julius Christian” part? 
My recommendation is that we forget it 
as soon as possible. What if we had 
had to go through life (and what of the 
poor printers and _ lexicographers?) 
writing and mouthing “Jacob Ludwig 
Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy”, or call- 
ing another deathless composer by his 
full Latinized baptismal name: Johannes 
Chrysostomus Wolfgangus Theophilus 
Mozart? We are humbly grateful for 
the loss of some of those tongue-twisting 
syllables. Let us dispense, by all means, 
with the Julius Christian, and be content 
with plain Jean. 


x * * 


Seeing a piece in the local papers 
about the Music Memory Contest of 
the Goldman Band reminds me (Imp 
No. 432) of another type of musical 
contest which has given me a few 
chuckles of late. 1 refer to the popular 
radio hour known as “Kay Kyser’s Col- 
lege of Musical Knowledge”, one of 
those “I’ll ask and you guess” programs 
which have mushroomed up in the wake 
of a fad. Naturally, being a “popular 
hour” and Mr. Kyser’s band being of 
the “swing and sweet” variety, the ques- 
tions put to the contesting “students” 
are mainly of a variety which denizens 
of Tin Pan Alley and 52nd St. would 
find most congenial. But occasionally 
Mr. Kyser, with the help of a con- 
tributor, slips in a poser which belongs 
to Carnegie Hall, the Met. and 57th St. 
[t’s always amusing to notice his own 
reaction to one of these questions—he 
thinks it’s going to be too difficult for 
the question-ee—and usually he’s right. 
Take, for example, the series which re- 
juired the contestant to name the instru- 
ments which sound like certain words 
current in a more general vocabulary. 
What sounds like “babboon”? Like 
“hobo”? Now, you and I, and all the 
rest of us, would pooh-pooh a simple 
thing like that, but the lady being 
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quizzed missed ’em both, even after the 
helpful Mr. Kyser told her to take the 
“h” off of “hobo”. One night, some- 
body fooled him. She knew that there 
was a difference between. “metre” 
(called “time” by K. K.) and “tempo”, 
and told what it was. You should have 
heard the round of applause she won. 

I think it’s time some of us offered 
ourselves for guinea pigs on that hour. 
We could do fairly well with such easy 
questions. But 1 wonder how many of 
us would know the names of theme- 
songs and the orchestra leaders who use 
them? The stutter would be on the 
other tongue then, I’m afraid. 


* * * 


And, by the way, reverting to Dr. 
Goldman’s list of works to be identified, 
I think, privately, that it’s somewhat of 
a sticker. Would we be able to recog- 
nize instantly such pieces as the Pro- 
cession of Nobles from Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s ‘Mlada’, Mendelssohn’s ‘Ruy 
Blas’ Overture, an Italian polka ar- 
ranged by Rachmaninoff, Rossini’s 
‘La Gazza Ladra’ Overture, the choral 
dance from Liadoff’s Eight Russian 
Folksongs, Saint-Saéns’s “The Deluge’ 
or even Hadley’s ‘In Bohemia’ Over- 
ture? I wonder. And what about 
Moniuszko’s Overture to ‘Halka’? Of 
course, the ‘Miserere’ from ‘Trovatore’, 
Dvorak’s ‘Humoresque’ and even Victor 
Herbert’s ‘Kiss Me Again’ would be 
pie, but I hae me doots about the rest 
of that list. Want to try it some time? 
1 think I’ll refrain, if you don’t mind. 
It’s cooler to stay home and listen to 
the comparatively uncomplicated puzzles 
of Mr. Kyser. 


* * . 


Summer concerts in the East have 
had more than their spirits dampened 
this summer. In fact, their spirits are 
still in pretty good shape, and their 
morale high in spite of the terrible 
drenchings they have had to take from 
the hands of old Jupiter Pluvius. Not 
only is this worth mentioning as a con- 
tribution from one of Mephisto’s imps, 
but it also gives him the opportunity to 
quote Josef Hofmann, whose concert at 
Robin Hood Dell was postponed re- 
cently and you know why. 

“That wasn’t the Dell,” remarked Mr. 


Hofmann. “That was the deluge.” 
* * * 
Add Music Appreciation notes: 


Douglas Corrigan’s little speech at the 
Stadium concert in his honor. The en- 
gaging young flyer spoke three sen- 
tences into the microphone, approxi- 
matelv like this: “It is my first sym- 
phony concert. I have found it both 
educational and interesting, and I hope 
I shall hear more sometime. Goodbye 
and thank you.” 

What the gallant aviator had heard 
was some music appropriate to Erin, 
planned especially for him—a Herbert 
arrangement of the Irish National An- 
them, Irish songs sung by John Feeney, 
Stanford’s Irish Symphony, and so on. 
Ah, well, we all have to cut our musical 
teeth sometime, even if we get a morsel 
that isn’t exactly chewable. 

Other potential music lovers had 
themselves a time that night. But not 
with music. Much to the Stadium man- 
agement’s surprise, not more than a 
handful of people were present in the 
stands and on the field to welcome the 
distinguished guest—partly because the 
weather looked threatening and partly 
because the flier was due later at 
Yankee Stadium, and almost all of his 
fans had made the longer trip (longer 
unless from the Bronx) to see him 
there. When it became apparent that 
there were going to be many unfill- 


able gaps, the management took pity on 
a crowd of urchins who begged without 
the gates, and opened the admission to 
everybody—even the press passes which 
arrived later were waved through with- 
out acknowledgment, an unprecedented 
and disconcerting thing. The junior 
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weather reports ? The cobbler’s son goes 
without shoes and the radio industry 
goes without its own benefits. 
* * * 
There’s no better, or sadder, way to 
mark the passing of time than to witness 
the destruction of landmarks. What one 
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The Oboe Player Goes to the Seaside 


element behaved itself fairly well until 
Corrigan appeared, crowding a little 
closer to the stand, perhaps, in their 
eagerness to see him than older and 
more inhibited patrons might. But with 
Corrigan gone and the Yankee Stadium 
too far away for their young legs, they 
began promptly after intermission to 
exercise those restless members in games 
of tag back and forth across the cement 
stands, to the distraction of everybody 
except Mr. Smallens, who kept right 
on conducting ‘Molly on the Shore’ and 
other items. Where, by the way, was 
‘The Irish Washerwoman’? That fa- 
mous lady didn’t, to one reviewer’s 
knowledge (but he got there late) pre- 
sent herself for inspection. This was 
a great disappointment to an Irish lady 
doctor, who had been drawn to the 
centre of higher culture because of her 
sympathies with Erin and her desire to 
see Corrigan, and her real, if not widely 
experienced, love for music. 

“I never thought I’d see the day when 
a piece like that could be played by a 
symphony orchestra,” she commented. 
Nor did the day come that night, as far 
as could be discovered. She should have 
tried to hear the radio program (sched- 
uled but postponed because of, guess 
what?) and remarked on the surprising 
number of pieces that shouldn’t be played 
by a symphony orchestra, but are. 

* * * 

Stop press note—the news columns 
won’t carry this because of deadlines, 
but we heard that the radio program on 
which Mark Warnow is conductor went 
right ahead on Radio Night as if Mr. 
Warnow were really waving a baton up 
at the Stadium instead of probably wav- 
ing an open umbrella and cursing fate. 
They had Victor Bay to conduct the air 
program in Mr. Warnow’s absence and 
they scooped the Stadium by playing 
(simultaneously as they mistakenly be- 
lieved) a new “fugal” arrangement of 
‘Sing Something Simple’. Couldn’t they 
look outside and see the rain gently fall- 
ing, or were they imperviously encased 
in an air-conditioned windowless studio ? 
What’s radio for, anyway, if not to give 


sighs for in reading the account of the 
transmutation into a movie palace of the 
old Grand Opera House on West 23rd 
St. in New York is not so much the loss 
of the bronze statuary and the enormous 
boxes that used to hold thirty persons 
each, as it is the invincible signs of the 
times. Jubilee Jim Fisk’s ghost may 
well haunt the place, not any more 
colorfully than Hammerstein’s in the 
Manhattan Opera, but certainly as wist- 
fully. When he and Jay Gould bought 
the house for Josie Mansfield in 1869 
a year after its opening as Pike’s Opera 
House, it was then subjected to lavish 
redecoration, resulting in flying cherubs 
and the like. How Fisk would gasp at 
the present streamlining! He would 
never recognize even the grand stair- 
way, the only remaining identity in the 
place, what with its thick carpets and 
up-to-the-minute walnut veneer. Only 
four years did Fisk have the theatre; 
at the end of that time, his career was 
ended by a bullet. Fisk’s and Gould’s 
office for their Erie Railroad scheme 
was also in the building, and it is said 
that Fisk hid for three days in 1869 
in a fourth-floor metal-lined vault when 
“Black Friday” came around and his 
castles crashed. 

In Paris, too, another operatic land- 
mark is going by the board. The Théa- 
tre Sarah Bernhardt has been con- 
demned. Let us mourn a little and go 
on to our respective Radio City and 
Rothschild theatres. 

- ~ * 

Under seal of this date, the under- 
signed, being on a well-deserved vaca- 
tion in spots cooler than his usual abode, 
and having left all devilment to his 
lighter-minded imps, wishes it known 
that he is not responsible for putting 
this column to bed or for any readers 
“board” by same. 

Signed, your 
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Gerster’s Latest Work Given at 
Duisburg — Braunschweig 
Brings Out Opera by Trantow, 
KGnigsberg, One by Joseph 
Lichius, Berlin Baritone 


By GERALDINE DECOURCY 
BERLIN, July 15. 


A! the end of May the Duisburg 
Opera staged a new ballet, ‘Der 
Ewige Kreis’, by the Essen composer 
Ottmar Gerster, author of the two re- 
cent operatic successes, ‘Enoch Arden’ 
and ‘Mme. Liselott’. All the German 
opera institutes are now supposed to 
give more time and consideration to 
the interests of the corps de ballet, 
but they are finding it difficult to find the 
right kind of material which probably 
goes far to explain the limited success 
of most of the efforts along this line. 
The Duisburg Opera has always been 
up and doing as a promoter of con- 
temporary interests, but Gerster’s ballet 
was a bit of a disappointment to those 
who expected something more dynamic 
from one who has understood so well 
how to meet the popular demands of 
the music theatre. As a play on the 
automatic round of seasons and their 
symbolic counterpart in human life, it 
offered hardly more than cut-and-dried 
booty for the choreographer’s imagina- 
tion. Guenther Hess of the Berlin 
State Opera had the matter in hand 
and took the scheme as the title gave 
it to him without venturing into the less 
formally defined regions of poetry and 
suggestion. Gerster’s score was simple, 
tuneful and easy to understand and in 
point of style took a fly at practically 
all the dance forms, ancient and mod- 
ern, from the stately minuet to the Ger- 
man conception of modern and less 
holy dancing rites. The quilt was 
variegated and was held together by 
recurrent themes which were of con- 
structional significance only. Other- 
wise it was more or less stereotyped, but 
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GERMAN CITIES STAGE NEW OPERAS AND A BALLET 





A Scene from Herbert Trantow's ‘Odysseus with Circe’ Which Was Given Its Premiere 
at the Landestheater in Braunschweig 


since the composer contributed no sug- 
gestions for the visual projection of his 
creative ideas, it is quite possible that 
the work might gain through a more 
poetic interpretation in the hands of a 
dancer of greater imagination and 
experience. 


An Opera in Satirical Tone 


On May 29 the Landestheater in 
Braunschweig brought out a new three 
act opera, ‘Odysseus bei Circe’ by Her- 
bert Trantow, one of the conductors of 
the Berlin State Opera who has fre- 
quently figured as a collaborator of 
Lizzie Maudrick, ballet mistress of the 
State Opera. To a self-written libretto 
in the satirical tone of Aristophanes, he 
composed a kind of composite choric 
dance-pantomime, spoken comedy and 
grand opera, which imparted to the 
work in its totality a distinctive style 
although even so it was by no means 
free of imitative strains in several of 
its individual phases. 





FEDERATION HOLDS 


West Virginia Chapter Sponsors 
Events at Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Wuite SuLtpHuR Sprincs, Aue. 10. 
—tThis resort was the scene of the first 
all-West Virginia Music Festival, July 
3 to 7. The Greenbrier Hotel Orches- 
tra, under the baton of Lon Chassy, was 
augmented for the occasion by mu- 
sicians from other parts of the state, in 
addition the eight young violinists who 
took part in the contests held as a part 
of the festival. 

Mrs. Delbert T. Robinson, of Charles- 
ton, president of the West Virginia 
Federation of Music Clubs and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Federation, selected from sixteen 
cities and towns in the state, twenty- 
four young people between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty-five, eight in each 
of piano, voice and violin, for the con- 
tests. This feature proved a most suc- 
cessful undertaking, and with few ex- 
ceptions in participants showed marked 
talent and promise. The winner in each 
division was presented, on behalf of the 
hotel management, with a very hand- 
some silver loving cup, by Henry 
Waters Taft, of New York, chairman 
of the judges. 

An outstanding feature of the festi- 





MUSICAL CONTESTS 


val was the presentation of Gibson 
Morrissey’s tone poem ‘Rime of the An- 
cient Mariner’, by the augmented or- 
chestra, with the composer at the piano, 
and C. C. Arms, director of music in the 
Clarksburg, W. Va., high schools, as 
guest conductor. Mr. Morrissey, a na- 
tive West Virginian, twenty-four years 
of age, is director of music at Bluefield, 
W. Va., College, and wrote this compo- 
sition at about the age of seventeen. 

A chorus of sixty voices assisted at 
the Wednesday afternoon program, a 
symphonic concert on the lawn of the 
Greenbrier Hotel by the augmented or- 
chestra under Mr. Chasey. Other 
choral organizations, including the choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Charleston, took part in the festival. All 
participants in the festival are members 
of the West Virginia Federation. 

It is hoped that the festival may be 
made a permanent institution. 





Philadelphia Civic Opera to Give 
Eight Performances 

PHILapetpuia, Aug. 10.—The Civic 
Grand Opera Company of Philadelphia 
plans eight performances for the 1938- 
1939 season. These are scheduled to 
take place in the Academy of Music 
on Nov. 3 and 24, Dec. 8, Jan. 5 and 26, 
Feb. 9, March 2 and 23. W. E. S. 


The music was tasteful in contrast 
and variety and the orchestra, aug- 
mented by piano and harp, had the posi- 
tive virtues of color and clarity. The 
dance episodes, accompanied by orches- 
tra and a chorus off-stage, bore many 
indications of a personal touch, but here 
Trantow was working with a medium 
that he knows thoroughly, which fact 
gave it its special note of authority. As 
far as that goes, there were several 
parts of the score that had the clear 
contour of accomplishment but it seems 
doubtful if, taken as a whole, it has 
enough inherent vitality to sustain itself. 
Even under the careful and sympathetic 
ministrations of Ewald Lindemann, the 
work scarcely reached a level higher 
than smooth and aimable entertainment. 


New Opera on King Waldemar Legend 


The K6nigsberg Opera had an eye to 
more serious pursuits and as the one and 
only new work on the season’s calendar 
brought out a two act music drama, 
‘Der Sohn’ by the Berlin baritone 
Joseph Lichius, who is a composition 
pupil of Franz Phillip, director of the 
Karlsruhe Conservatory. Werner Kae- 
kel, the librettist, chose the old Danish 
legend of good King Waldemar who 
stooped to the love of a peasant lass to 
gain an heir for his kingdom. But the 
old tale was too pale for his serious 
purpose so he proceeded to dip it in the 
symbolic idiom of the new political 
credo to give it a fashionable tint. As 
long as propaganda is declared more 
sacrosant than the fiery wonders of the 
imagination, this is always a safe course 
for the “quick accumulation of renown” 
and will sweep many things into the 
limelight that had otherwise been des- 
tined to become “thistles in the thorny 
valley of oblivion.” 

Lichius also drew the political folds 
about him by giving the cold shoulder 
to the polyphonic and chromatic mys- 
teries of the modernists, and then set 
out to imitate Wagnerian methods as 
closely as Nature permitted him. In so 
doing he quite overlooked the dramatic 
issue so that his effort merely brought 
him the verdict of flatness and musical 
sterility. The fine scenery of Edward 
Suhr and the earnest production under 
Wilhelm Reuss gave the background 
the dignity of a masterpiece. 


Handel's ‘Tolemeus’ Staged at Gottingen 


This year the Handel Festival in 
Géttingen under the combined artistic 
direction of Fritz Lehmann and Hans 





Handel Festival at Géttingen 
Revives ‘Tolemeus’—Royal 
Flemish Opera Gives Vere- 
man’s New Opera ‘Anna Marie’ 
at Cologne 


Nieddecken-Gebhard staged the opera 
‘Tolemeus’ as a further link in their 
chain of notable Handel revivals given 
without cuts or other editorial retouch- 
ings. In a German translation by Emilie 
Dahnk-Barossio and interpreted by 
Nieddecken-Gebhard as a pastoral play, 
half idyl and half fancy, it had a very 
particular charm for the Handel lover, 
principally on acount of the beautiful 
music, for as far as producing value is 
concerned, it contains very little of it for 
any modern stage. 

The action is completely static in that 
only one singer is on the stage at a time. 
If a second singer appears on the scene, 
it is solely in the rdle of spectator. Be- 
yond one brief duet, the only ensemble 
singing was in the last scene when the 
five soloists (Giinther Baum, Lisa 
Walter, Elizabeth Friedrich, Wilhelm 
Schirp and Carl Momberg) were 
brought together in the closing quintet. 

A chamber music concert in the 
University presented several “lost” 
works as well as a trio, ‘Entsag der 
Liebeswonne’ for two sopranos and 
bass, and a duet ‘Gab Gott Amor mir 
Freude’ for two sopranos. The week’s 
festival was then completed by two mis- 
cellaneous concerts deriving their pro- 
grams from modern works showing 
some relationship with the Handelian 
period. These included Paul Hoeffer’s 
‘Altdeutsche’ Suite, a suite for orches- 
tra by Hans Michelsen and a dance 
pantomime by Helmut Joern. 


Royal Flemish Opera Visits Cologne 


In line with the cultural exchanges 
between Germany and her immediate 
neighbors, the Royal Flemish Opera of 
Antwerp brought its complete personnel 
of soloists, orchestra and chorus to 
Cologne for a special performance of 
Renaat Vereman’s new opera, ‘Anna 
Marie’ written to a text by Felix Tim- 
mermann and brought out for the first 
time in February at the Royal Opera 
in Antwerp. Timmermann arranged the 
libretto from his romance, ‘Die Del- 
phine,’ which conveyed the small-town 
milieu with great fidelity, though the 
numerous characters and the many in- 
cidents and dramatic cross currents 
were a little confusing in a fairly short 
opera. 

Veremann’s music was in the “old 
fashioned” class with its sweeping 
melodies, its neo-romantic orchestration 
and its simple, direct approach to 
equally simple and direct musical and 
dramatic problems. Beyond the sets de- 
signed by Timmermann and the lan- 
guage in which the work was sung, 
there was not much about it to bring 
it into the category of folk operas. 
Furthermore, one could hardly say that 
it was especially eloquent in depicting 
the Flemish atmosphere and sentiment. 
Veremann conducted and had the assist- 
ance of four Flemish singers (Gerrit 
Harmsen, Bertha Briffaux, Eduard de 
Decker and Jef Sterkens) of more than 
average merit. 

Early next season the Cologne Opera 
will return the visit by giving a per- 
formance of Pfitzner’s ‘Palestrina’ at 
Antwerp, followed by a production in 
Cologne of the Flemish opera ‘Seemans- 
volk’ by P. Gilson under the direction 
of Alexander Spring. 
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KRENEK’S NEW OPERA ‘KARL V’ ACCLAIMED IN PRAGUE 


oa 


In This, His Most Serious Dram- 
atic Work, Composer Returns 
to Radicalism, Atonality and 
Twelve-Tone-Composition — A 
New Type of Historical Opera 


By H. H. STuckeENscHMDT 


PRAGUE, Jaly 25. 


RNST KRENEK doubtless is one 
EK, of the most interesting and prob- 

lematic figures in contemporary 
music. His combination of artistic and 
intellectual gifts makes him as impor- 
tant as an essayist and musicologist as he 
is as a composer. His development, like 
a mirror, reflects every tendency of mod- 
ern music since 1920. Starting as an 
atonalist, than turning towards jazz 
(‘Jonny spielt auf’), later towards class- 
icism and a Schubert-like romanticism 
(‘Reisebuch’), since 1932 he has re- 
turned to the radicalism of his earlier 
days. In the now rather small parish 
of atonality and twelve-tone-composition 
Krenek is one of the most ardent and 
uncompromising champions. 

‘Karl V.’, the greatest work of this 
new Kfrenekian period, was written im 
1932. The piano score bears a dedica- 
tion to the Vienna State Opera and its 
former chief, Clemens Kraus. In fact, 
the work was scheduled for its first 
performance there. After a while it was 
cancelled under the pretext of being im- 
possible, but rumors soon had it that 
political reasons prevented the perform- 
ance of an opera so “cultur-bolshevistic.” 
At any rate, the opera generally was 
regarded as too difficult for performance 
and no theater dared its acceptance. 


Places Man in the Foreground 


‘Karl V.’ is a new type of a historical 
opera. The exhaustion of psychologism 
during the last decades had led to a 
resurrection of the sense for history. 
Book-shops are full of biographies, his- 
torical fiction and non-fiction. A new 
type literature is intent upon connec- 
ting the past with the ideas of our time. 
In opera, too, this tendency is evident. 
Of course psychologism in the operatic 
field had a better footing than in litera- 
ture. Modern music with its differ- 
entiated resources offers many chances 
for psychological analysis. From Wag- 
ner’s ‘Tristan’ and Debussy’s “Pelleas’ 
onward the way of psychological opera 
is a straight line. Strauss followed it 
as the most important naturalist of in- 
ward life; Shostakovitch in ‘Lady Mac- 
beth of Mzenzk’ achieved a final product 
of undaunted soul photography, Berg 
in ‘Lulu’ a summit of musical analysis. 
This group (to which should be added 
Schoeck’s ‘Massimilla Doni’ and Mar- 
tinu’s ‘Julietta’) may be called opera’s 
female realm. From Isolde and Mélis- 
ande on it is women who form the 
centers of action and dictate the char- 
acter of the music. 


In historical opera the man is in the 
foreground. Not private experiences 
but symbols of lives are important. In 
this sense Mussorgsky’s “Boris Godu- 
now’ is the first modern historical 
opera; it presents a period and a col- 
lective atmosphere as intellectual back- 
ground of an important figure. In con- 
temporary music two works by Darius 
Milhaud cleared the way: “Christophe 
Colombe’ and ‘Maximilien’. These were 
followed by G. Francesco Malipiero’s 
‘Giulio Cesare’, Paul Hindemith's 





Havelka-Smichov 


Scenery Designed by Frank Schultes for Ernst Krenek's Opera ‘Kari V' 





Dr. Friedrich Schramm, Regisseur of the 
Prague German Opera 


Mathis der Maler’ and now Ernst 
Krenek’s ‘Karl V.’ 

The huge historical panorama with 
which Krenek opened his ‘Bihnenwerk 
mit Musik’, again leads the spectator to 
the struggle between Church and Re- 
formation. The Hapsburgian emperor 
Karl, most powerful monarch of the 
Old World, is not only the hero. He 
embodies the discord within the in- 
tellectual world between the Middle 
Ages and modern times. He feels a call 
from God to unite the nations under the 
sign of the Cross. There stand his 
enemies: the German monk Martin 
Luther; the gay French King Francois 
I; Sultan Soleiman; Pope Clement VII. 
Karl becomes their enemy, so to speak, 
against his will. He tends towards 
friendship and reconciliation. But his 
aims shape his fate. 

What aims? Are they really in the 
direction of a Christian league of na- 
tions to the benefit of God? Or are 
they merely “passion for glory and 
covetousmess” as Francois points out? 
In commotion the old emperor looks 
back on his life. The union is destroyed, 
Hapsburg’s power shaken. Karl resigns 
and retires to a Spanish monastery. 
There, from Titian’s picture ‘La Gloria’, 
the woice of God addresses him: Justify 
yourself ! 

That is the first scene in Kfenek’s 
libretto which, like nearly all his libret- 


tos, he wrote himself. The ex-emperor 
confesses his life to a young friar, Juan 
de Regla. The visions of his memory 
appear on an upper stage. The figures 
come and act. Kifenek continues with 
bold poetic power a form which Paul 
Claudel had created in ‘Christophe 
Colombe’. Fantasy and reality are con- 
founded. Not only to the emperor, but 
also to his father-confessor the visions 
are perceptible. 


Death in Every Life 


Juana the Mad, Karl’s mother utters 
the symbolic word: like a ticking beetle 
or like a worm in the midst of an apple, 
death is in every life. This sentence 
becomes a sort of leitmotiv for the 
libretto. The first part is dominated by 
Francois I, Karl’s opponent and pris- 
oner, later by his brother-in-law, hus- 
band of Karl’s sister Eleonora. He is 
to be seen; triflingly and playfully he 
intrigues and leads Karl’s way. Luther 
defends him and his German brothers’ 
rights and fights against the pope. But 
Karl has given his imperial word; he 
gives leave to the heretic. Georg von 
Frundsberg and his lansquenets are 
under Karl’s command; for the plunder- 
ing of Rome by which the soldiers get 
their pay, the pope curses the emperor. 

As in Claudel’s book the Mexican 
gods, as allegorical enemies of Colombe, 
whip the seas, in Kfenek’s libretto four 
ghosts rouse the depths of Karl’s soul: 
ghosts of the Curse, the National Free- 
dom, the Levity and the Pain. The 
fourth becomes victor. In desperate 
grief for his dead wife Isabella Karl 
collapses at his confession. Upon his 
outstretched body the curtain falls for 
the first time. 

The other part of the action puts a 
new figure into the foreground. Franciso 
Borgia, a member of the Jesuit Order, 
takes the place of the friar Juan when 
the burden of fate becomes too heavy 
for the young monk. Now Karl has to 
continue before this inexorable Catholic. 
“Don’t be shaken by the pains which 
came upon guilty heads!” the Jesuit 
admonishes him; and with the same 
words Prince Moritz von Sachsen is 
encouraging old Luther on the sud- 
denly illuminated upper stage. Kfenek 
with philosophical intuition points here 
at the coincidence of opposed radical 
opinions, a phenomenon of many a 
political controversy. 

The life film now quickly runs to the 
end. The German princes avenge Karl’s 
premature triumph; his former ally 
Moritz von Sachsen calls the lansque- 


nets against him and the emperor barely 
escapes capture. An astrologer prophe- 
sies to the sultan Karl’s descent. Karl 
himself predicts to his brother Ferdi- 
nand the fall of the house of Hapsburg. 
Four symbolic voices begin singing: 
voices of pendulum clocks which em- 
body the end of Christian unity, of 
Juan’s task, of Life and of the Earth. 





Ernst Krenek, Whose Newest Opera, ‘Kari V', 
Was Produced at the Prague German Opera 


In analogy with the finale of the first 
part, where the desperate cries of im- 
prisoned heretics are counterpointing the 
requiem for Isabella, the dying emperor 
is now greeted by the luring calls of the 
dead phantoms. He leaves his terrestrial 
realm, “plus ultra,” towards heaven, 
where God will forgive his sins. 

‘Karl V.’ is a synthetic form in which 
drama, melodrama and opera are com- 
bined. Kfenek treats this historical sub- 
ject with the means of psychological 
music. Technically he follows the dogma 
of twelve-tone-music as used in Berg’s 
‘Lulu’, Schénberg’s ‘Von heute auf mor- 
gen’, Winfried Zillig’s ‘Das Opfer’, 
Paul von Klenau’s ‘Rembrandt van Rijn’ 
and other operas of the last decade. 
But his music is by far the most radical 
of them all. As if in a fanatical rebel- 
lion against impressionism, Krenek 
avoids the more ingratiating forms of 
modern harmony as often used by 
Berg. His fantasy prefers the coldest, 
hardest and most abstract sounds. At 
the first hearing it seems almost impos- 
sible to understand this super-compli- 
cated harmony. 

Nevertheless the music as a whole 
made a deep impression. There are 
visions in this score of genius, power 
and genuine artistic feeling beside 
others whose effect is doctrinal and un- 
organic. Kienek’s inspiration reaches 
its highest point in the two finales where 
choral and orchestral voices are con- 
fronted in the most daring and effica- 
cious polyphony. The scenes of Fran- 
cois I. are lyrical and seem illuminated 
by soft French sunlight; they represent 
the best type of organic opera-music. 
A powerful dramatic style is achieved 
in the Frundsberg scene, wheras the 
two quartets (ghosts and pendulum 
clocks) have a delicate madrigalesque 
mysticism. Weaker, although excellent 
in the vocal writing, are the lansquenets’ 
choruses. The popular style which 
seems aimed at here is artificial and 
brutal. 

A great number of ingenious and 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Fiedler Gets Blue Prints of New Shell 
At Final Boston Esplanade Summer Concert 


Granite Structure Will Be 2 
Memorial to Edward Hatch— 
The First Children’s Pregram 
Brings Large Audience 


BOSTOR, Ang. 2. 


JC NGROSSED youngsters waiched 
eagerly in hopes that Ge Sager 
Plum Fairy would emerge from some 
where behind Arthur Fiedier’s hand of 
symphony players, as they offered the 
first program of the Esplanade Comoerts 
devoted exclusively to children . . . well 
almost exclusively, since of course there 
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oust be a few adults as useful atten- 
dants. However, adults “singly by ones 
or double by twos” are strictly out of 
piace af these concerts which have been 
mangurated this season by Mr. Fiedler. 
The comeerts occur in the morning 
amd the children begin to arrive long 
before the opening hour of 10 o’clock. 
They dispose themselves comfortably 
upon the wide stretches of grass in 
fromt of the orchestra shell, or sit 
rather more uncomfortably upon chairs, 
€ sach procedure be decreed by nurse or 
cuardian When the music begins, they 
listem with flatterimg quietness and ap- 
plamd vociferously their favorite com- 
positions. And be it recorded that the 
simple, straightforward performance of 
the classics which comes from Mr. 
Fiedler receives a warm “hand” from 
the youthful listemers, justifying the 
comductor’s belief that children will re- 
spemd to good music as unerringly as 
adults, if the approach is properly made. 
The Esplamade season is now ended, 
amd 2s a whole it has been one of the 
mest successful im the ten years of its 
existemce. This ammiversary year has 
beem marked by the gift of a $200,000 
gramite shell, to become a permanent 
structure om the Charles River in 
approximately the same place as the 
present temporary shell. The new shell 
ss the gift of the late Maria Hatch, and 
will be known as the Edward Hatch 
Memorial Shell, Mr. Hatch having been 
zt ome time 2 well known figure in the 
Boston besimess world. 
For the comsideration of $1.00, the 





Courtesy The Christian Science Monitor 


Arthur Fiedler, Conductor of the Esplanade 
Concerts, Explains an Intricate Passage to a 
Slightly Perplexed Young Admirer 


city of Boston has acquired the present 
$10,000 shell and will move it to the 
World War Memorial Park in East 
Boston, where it will serve to house 
such concerts or other entertainments 
as the city may present to the public. 

At the closing concert of the Espla- 
nade series, an audience estimated at 
20,000 cheered Mr. Fiedler as a dupli- 
cate set of blueprints for the new shell 
was presented to the conductor by 
Wm. J. Hickey, Jr., architect for the 
new structure. 

The season of 1938 may truthfully be 
said to have reached a new high both 
in popularity with the public and per- 
manence as an institution, thanks to the 
indefatigable efforts of Mr. Fiedler and 
his associates. 

Grace May STuTsMAN 





HARTFORD SYMPHONY 
CHANGES SPONSORS 


Barzin te Conduct New Orches- 
tra Under Auspices of Local 
Symphony Society 


Haatrosp, Ang. 10—Capping the 
gemerally disturbed state of the Hart- 
ford Symphony, from which both con- 
G@ector amd local supervisor have re- 
sigmed im the last two months, it was 
ammounced om July 29 by Mrs. Ethel 
Edwards, state director of the Federal 
Music Project, that the orchestra will 
mo lomger be maintained by the gov- 
erument, which has supported it for 
four years. On the same day, however, 
the Symphony Society of Connecticut 
ammoumced through its president, Fran- 
cis Goodwin 2nd, that the orchestra 
would continue under the society’s aus- 
peces. 

The situation was by no means a sur- 
prise to those most closely connected 

with it. As a matter of fact, the Sym- 
phomy Society was founded on Sept. 16, 
1936, for the purpose of taking over the 
orchestra when Federal aid should be 
withdrawn and in the meantime of play- 
ime “angel” to it. The WPA had an- 
moumeed om that date a radical reduction 
mm the orchestra personnel, which was 
averted through contributions from the 
Seciety. Durimg the 1937-38 season the 

Svmphony Society took an even more 
active part im supporting the orchestra, 
raisimg $25,000 with which extra musi- 
clams and noted soloists were supplied 
for a series of comcerts and other ex- 
pemses were defrayed. 

Recently, however, the Society has 
plammed to start off om a venture of its 
own. Leon Barzin of the National Or- 





chestral Association has been engaged 
to conduct its orchestra, which is to be 
made up largely of the same musicians 
as before. They are, however, to be 
employed simply as “musicians”, with- 
out consideration of their WPA con- 
nections, one way or the other. They 
will receive union wages. The personnel 
has been planned and the list of soloists 
for the four concerts is nearly complete. 

The Symphony Society sent a letter 
to Dr. Nikolai Sokoloff, national direc- 
tor of the Federal Music Project, an- 
nouncing the withdrawal of its sponsor- 
ship of the WPA orchestra and asking 
permission to use WPA musicians, which 
was given. The project reduced the 
symphony to a military band and string 
ensemble. The Symphony Society will be 
able to borrow WPA musicians when- 
ever it wishes, and the disbanding of the 
original symphony leaves a clear track. 
The guiding hand of Jacques Gordon, 
resigned conductor, removed, the con- 
certs by the orchestra in Bushnell Park 
shell this summer have not been on a 
level with earlier ones. 

During the week of July 25, the Uni- 
versity Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 
Company, in the main an undertaking of 
Wesleyan University members, pre- 
sented the ‘Mikado’, ‘Trial by Jury’, 
‘Pinafore’ and the ‘Gondoliers’ at the 
Avery Memorial Auditorium. The hall 
was filled for every performance, so 
high was the enthusiasm of local Savoy- 
ards. Dr. Joseph S. Daltry, head of 
Wesleyan’s musical department, was 
musical director, and F. Cowles Strick- 
land, formerly of the Berkshire Play- 
house in Stockbridge, stage manager. 
The troupe will tour New England this 
summer. T. H. Parker 





With a performance given at Como, 
the opera, ‘Cecilia’ by Licinio Refice 
has reached its 100th hearing. 


BOSTON ‘POPS’ END 
SUCCESSFUL SERIES 


Fiedler Conducts Season—Many 
New Works Introduced— 
Soloists Heard 


Boston, Aug. 10.—One of the most 
successful seasons of Pops in many 





-years has been concluded and Symphony 


Hall is now officially “dark” as far as 
musical activity is concerned. 

Mr. Fiedler has offered programs of 
variety and worth and the season has 
been further enlivened by the presence 
of soloists and guest conductors, notable 
among the last named being Fritz 
Mahler,’ who assumed the baton for an 
entireyevening of Wagnerian excerpts, 
with’ranking vocal soloists, and Tauno 
Hannikainen, the Finnish conductor, 
a aerate the Sibelius Symphony 
No. 2. 

A significant American work was 
brought forward when Mr. Fiedler pre- 
sented Walter Piston’s dance play “The 
Incredible Flutist,’ with Hans Wiener 
and his troupe carrying the action. 
Among the characters were several 
amusing types, the Picture Peddler, 
Merry Dame, Busybody, Blowzy Belle. 
Mr. Wiener himself, mimed the Flutist. 
The costumes and the interesting stage 
set were designed by Marco Montedoro 
of Radio City Music Hall. 


Score Is Witty 


Mr. Piston has written witty mea- 
sures. He has evidently gone to con- 
siderable trouble in the matter of ex- 
ploring the amusing possibilities of the 
orchestral instruments. Mr. Wiener 
had not fully realized his goal in the 
choreography, although it should be 
promptly recorded that all three per- 
formances of the dance play were com- 
pletely sold out, and that composer, or- 
chestra and dancers were vociferously 
applauded. 

As in previous years, certain nights at 
Pops were taken over by various schools 
and colleges, notably that of the New 
England Conservatory of Music which 
furnished young American soloists of 
distinction. Esther Asher gave an ex- 
cellent account of herself in a movement 
of Rachmaninoff’s Piano Concerto No. 
1 and Eleanor Steber was equally suc- 
cessful in the aria ‘Pace, Pace, mio Dio’ 
from Verdi’s ‘La forza del Destino.’ 
Dorothea Dean, a graduate student, was 
awarded a place on the program with 
her ‘Nocturne’ for orchestra, and Paul 
White, who has already made a name 
for himself, was represented by ‘Four 
Spokes from the Hub’, a small suite 
dedicated to Mr. Fiedler and the Pops 
orchestra, and given its first perform- 
ance upon this occasion. It is probable 
that few in the audience had any great 
difficulty in recognizing ‘Boston Har- 
bor’, ‘In the Fenway’, ‘North End’ or 
‘Gainsborough Street’, yet amusing as 
it was, the suite did not seem as piquant 
or spontaneous as the one which pre- 
ceded it and which contains the divert- 
ing ‘Mosquito Dance’. 

Grace May StTuTsMAN 





Tulsa Symphony Giving Outdoor 
Concerts 
Tusa, Oxtra., Auc. 10.—The Tulsa 
Symphony under Jerzy Bojanowski is 
playing to capacity audiences in the 
Skelley Stadium. A large amount of the 
success of these concerts is due to the 
efforts of Mrs. Walter Ferguson, presi- 
dent of the Symphony Association. 
H. D. P. 
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Cosmo-Sileo Co. 


CREATOR OF 'SNOW WHITE’ AND 'MICKEY MOUSE’ HONORED 


Among Honors Conferred on Walt Disney During His Trip East to Receive Honorary 
Degrees from Harvard and Yale Was a Reception Given by W. G. Van Schmus, 


Managing Director of Radio City Music Hall. 


Left to Right: Mr. Disney, Mr. Van 


Schmus, Walter Damrosch and Mrs. Sidney Howard, Wife of the Dramatist 





AUSTRALIA GREETS 
VISITING ARTISTS 


Tibbett and Kipnis Acclaimed 
in Recitals—Hear Local 
Orchestra 





MeLBourNE, AUSTRALIA, July 22.— 
One popular triumph succeeds another 
in the Australian concert season of 
Lawrence Tibbett. Both in Sydney and 
Melbourne audiences of film and radio 
fans welcomed him with enthusiasm. 
The baritone gave thirteen concerts in 
Sydney and between the insistent de- 
mands by his admirers and his own gen- 
erous response, was practically voice- 
less by the end of his visit. His open- 
ing concert in Melbourne was given, 
therefore, under trying conditions but 
the audience which crammed stalls, bal- 
conies, organ gallery and stage of the 
Town Hall was in no mood to be critical 
and cheered each item with impartial- 
ity. Much better singing was heard 
at subsequent concerts, of which Mr. 
Tibbett has already given eight, with 
four more to follow. An unfortunate 
feature of this Melbourne season is its 
almost complete boycott by professional 
musicians and regular concert patrons. 
The delirious crowd enthusiasm has 
in this respect done the American sing- 
er a disservice. Another. contributing 
factor is the miscellaneous nature of the 
programs which range from Lieder to 
negro-spirituals and from operatic arias 
to drawing room ballads with such artis- 
tic inconsistency as to cause genuine 
discomfort to the musically fastidious. 
The absentees have missed, however, 
much sincere singing and many impres- 
sive demonstrations of histrionic abil- 
ity. 

Orchestral music in Melbourne pros- 
pered under the experienced hand of 
George Sznell, conductor of the Scottish 
Symphony and guest-conductor with 
other Australian organizations. Serene 
and workmanlike, Mr. Sznell preached a 
self-help policy to his players and in 


this respect laid a more satisfactory and 
durable foundation for future enterprise 
than previous guest-conductors who im- 
pressed their own personalities upon 
their associates. A performance of the 
Brahms First Symphony which would 
have done credit to an orchestra of much 
greater reputation than the Melbourne 
Symphony, showed the value of promot- 
ing Australian players from subordi- 
nates to colleagues. Another interpreta- 
tion towards which each man and wo- 
man in the orchestra contributed of his 
or her best, was of the magnificently 
swaggering music of Elgar’s ‘Falstaff’. 


Kipnis Sings Lieder 


Touring Australia under contract 
with the Australian Broadcasting Com- 
mission, Alexander Kipnis presented 
programs which brought joy to the 
hearts of the “highbrows” but made 
small appeal to the vast majority which 
requires at least a percentage of each 
vocal program to be sung in English. 
An all-Schubert recital provided a com- 
prehensive summary of the composer’s 
genius and brought into play some noble 
austerity of tone-color. In Russian folk- 
songs the bass was brilliantly successful 
but Mussorgsky’s ‘Song of the Flea’, 
from which much was expected, proved 
curiously melodramatic and differed 
little in mood from the singer’s concep- 
tion of the serenade from Gounod’s 
‘Faust’. 

Musicians, amateurs and the man in 
the street await with equal expectancy 
the forthcoming concert tour of Richard 
Tauber. The preferential booking for 
the Melbourne season is exceptionally 
heavy as travelled music-lovers hope to 
renew acquaintance with an exquisite in- 
terpreter of Mozart and radio enthus- 
iasts hope for much Lehar and a little 
‘Pagliacci’, Bippy ALLEN 





Son Born to Mrs. Ladislay Soucek 


Manaasset, L. I., Aug. 10.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Ladislav Soucek announced the 
birth of a son, Ladislav Jr., on July 9. 
Mrs. Soucek was formerly Marcha 
Kroupa of Community Concerts. 











UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


One of America’s great institutions of music, the 
Eastman School offers courses in all branches of 
music—instrumental, choral, voice, theory, composition, 
harmony, education, languages, psychology, etc.—for 
the degrees of B.M., M.A. in Music, M.M. and Ph.D. in 
Music. Affiliation with the University of Rochester pro- 
vides additional opportunities for study in the liberal 
arts and sciences. 


MODERATE TUITION 


Partly because of the endowment provided by George 
Eastman, the tuition and other expenses are moderate. 
Student Aid funds are available for qualified students. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES 


In physical equipment the School is unusually well sup- 
plied—a library of 35,000 volumes, 196 practice pianos, 
18 organs, recording equipment, etc. 


PERFORMANCES 


Frequent opportunity for performance is provided by 
regular concerts, recitals, and broadcasts by the Eastman 
Orchestra, band, ensembles and chorus. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU 


The School’s Placement Bureau has had a gratifying 
success in securing professional and teaching positions 
for graduates and students. 


FALL SESSION 
Opens September 20, 1938 


Due to a strictly limited enrolment early registration is 
advised. For information and catalogs, address Arthur 
H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar, Eastman School of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


ad 


HOWARD HANSON, Director RAYMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 
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HOLLYWOOD, Aug. 1. 


I IVING in Hollywood has both its 
advantages and disadvantages. 
Contrary to the ideas of many, 

everyone here does not work in pictures 

and only a small percentage of the popu- 
lation is in any way connected with the 
industry, which now ranks among the 
larger businesses of the country. But 
wherever one goes—meeting directors, 
conductors, extras, musicians, and per- 
haps, even stars—there is a definite 

Hollywood lingo; going for “takes” or 

“re-takes,” “syncing” of this or that, 

“dubbing,” etc. Recently, I have seen 

several pictures in which some of the 

musical sequences were intriguing, so 

I decided to gather a layman’s informa- 

tion on the manner in which music, or 

sound, is made in the studio, and how it 
is finally hooked up with the film. 

I chose Paramount Studios, since I 
live within a healthy gunshot of the 
lace, and more especially, because Boris 

orros, general musical director, has 
probably done more for better music in 
pictures than any other one person. It 
was Morros who first brought Stokow- 
ski and the Philadelphia Orchestra to 
the screen. Ernst Toch, George Antheil, 

Dmitri Tiomkin, Arnold Schonberg, and 

now Richard Hageman and Werner 

Janssen, have all been introduced to 

American screen audiences by Morros. 

So with a warning not to get into water 

beyond my depth, he turned me over to 

Irvin Talbot, who has been connected 

with Paramount for nearly twenty years, 

and has probably conducted more or- 
chestral sequences in films than any 
other person in Hollywood. 

From a musical point of view, it 
seems that a straight musical is easier, 
technically, for the musical director, 
than a picture that has only a musical 
background. Very seldom is the actual 
recording of musical numbers made 
simultaneously with the shooting of 
the picture. Out-of-door scenes, the im- 
practicability of having an orchestra on 
the set, the action of the singers, etc., 
make separate takes much more efficient. 

To illustrate; suppose Gladys Swarth- 
out is the heroine and one of her most 
exciting scenes reaches a climax in a 
song with orchestral accompaniment. 
Rarely would the recording and filming 
be done at the same time, depending 
upon locale, action and stage sets. Fur- 
thermore, few singers are able to “look 
pleasant” on high B flats, although Miss 
Swarthout does not happen to be in 
this list. The solos in Miss Swarthout’s 
recent success, ‘Romance in the Dark,’ 
were sung with full orchestra, in the 
same manner in which she would sing in 
a radio studio. But for reasons of bal- 
ance, the technicians may have the 
singer stand fifteen or twenty feet away, 
singing into a separate “mike,” or she 
may even make a recording through a 
separate channel, which is later dubbed 
with the orchestral track. 

Or, perhaps the orchestral track has 
been made previously. To a play-back 
of this record for accompaniment, the 
singer will make her own vocal track, 
which will then be synchronized with 
the orchestral track; thereby, giving the 
same effect as though she had sung with 
the orchestra direct. 

The syncing of two separate sound 
tracks—vocal and orchestral—is accom- 
plished in the central recording studios. 
This is the place where the musician 
halts and the engineer proceeds. Here, 
the most intricate problems of light, 
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How Music (or Sound) Is Made 
in a Studio and Fitted to Film 


sound, electricity, acoustics, and ratios 
of this and that are grappled with and 
solved. You will be introduced to one 
man who is a graduate of Cal ‘Tech,’ or 
perhaps it is Boston ‘Tech’, Berkeley, 
Chicago or some other famous techni- 
cdl school, and to those trained men, 
the processes of art depend upon their 
knowledge and exactitude of science. 

The engineer takes the two sound 
films, places them on separate machines 
that are controlled by a central dynamo. 
In this way, he is able to control the 
volume and obtain the desired musical 
effects. It may be that the voice needs 
to be submerged in one place, or brought 
out in another, or vice-versa, as the case 
may be. When the desired effects are 
established, the two recordings are 
then placed on a single sound track, 
which is, in reality, a narrow strip of 
film, and you have the effect of your 
singer performing with a fifty-piece 
orchestra, as she is heard in the theater. 

Of course, this is only a temporary 
dubbing, to be used as a playback in 
filming. The final relationship between 
voice and orchestra is edited to suit the 
picture when it is finished. For instance: 
suppose the singer begins her song in 
the distance, gradually approaching the 
foreground. The sound must be regu- 
lated to suit the perspective. 

While science is exact, the artistic 
effect is largely the result of regulation 
and control by experienced conductors. 
The element of timing in making the 
two recordings is of utmost importance. 
The man in control must anticipate 
nuances, dynamics and rhythmic changes, 
or a perfect sync cannot be made. 


Look Pleasant, Please 

Now that the two sound tracks have 
been sychronized and dubbed, we are 
ready for the filming of the picture. 
The set is made ready and the star 
appears. Only the cameras are working 
this time. To a playback of the sound 
film, our heroine enacts her scene as 
though she were really singing. Per- 
haps she does sing softly, or she may 
sing exactly as she did when she made 
the recording. This is necessary in 
order that the mouth position and throat 
action correspond with the action which 
took place when the sound track was 
made. 





Perhaps three cameras are working 
when the scene is shot, and only after 
the picture is edited and the director 
decides whether to use a “close-up” or 
one of greater perspective, is the final 
synchronization of voice and orchestra 
made. There must always be the proper 
relationship between volume and per- 
spective. 

With the film completed, we now have 
two separate films—one a sound, and 
the other a photograph track. One has 
been made without film and the other, 
without sound. In uniting these two into 
a movietone, another interesting prob- 
lem arises. 

The pictures are nothing more nor 
less than series of “stills,” each still 
constituting a “frame.” In the theatre, 
the film runs through the projector at 
the rate of ninety feet a minute, or one 
and a half feet a second. If light and 
sound travelled at the same rate of 
speed, and both the sound and film 
tracks were projected to the screen 
silmutaneously from the same level, the 
two tracks would be exactly parallel. 
But for mechanical reasons that make 
for greater efficiency, the two tracks are 
projected to the screen at different 
levels, which happen to be just nine- 
teen frames apart. 

To explain: suppose our hero is mak- 
ing ardent love to the heroine. With 
his hand over his heart, he sings “I 
love you” on a high B flat and finishes 
the scene with the latest approved 
Hollywood kiss. Since the film projector 
is nineteen frames above the sound ma- 
chine, the words “I love you” must be 
nineteen frames in advance of the film 
that records the action to these words, 
in order for a perfect sync at point of 
projection. But what about the differ- 
ence in rate of speed for sound and 
light? By actual experiment, it has been 
determined that the difference amounts 
to the space of two frames, gauged to 
the center of the average theater. Hence 
there is always the difference of twenty- 
one frames in the finished movietone. 


Those Sound Effects 


So much for the actual music reproduc- 
tion. But there are other sound effects— 
conversation, the hum of an airplane mo- 
tor, an automobile, horses’ hoofs, and many 
other sound effects that are necessary to 





Boris Morros "Syncing" Two Sound Tracks for e Movie 


rarely are sound effects recorded on the set. 
This does not mean that whenever a scene 
calls for the sound of a train, an earth- 


are taken to the dubbing department, which 
a 


is in realty, a large sound room, with a 
screen in one end and various mechanical 
devices in The film is shown on 


the r. 
the screen until the recording engineer be- 
comes familiar with the situation for which 
he is to add the sound effect. Then, simul- 
taneously with the projection of the film, he 
runs a sound track on another machine, 
regulating the dynamics until he considers 
it satisfactory; w the two tracks 
are doubled, or in studio parlance “dubbed.” 

But suppose the picture shows a character 
running into a room, but no footsteps are 
heard. The operator then calls in a man 
and syncs the sound to the action. This is 
done by having the substitute actor watch 
the film, and on an improvised floor, meas- 
ure his stride to that of the character in 
the film. It is possible for the operator to 
dub in as many as twelve different sound 
effects—none of which was recorded when 
the picture was shot. 

But suppose the picture is not a musical, 
and music is to be used incidentally, to 
heighten the artistic and dramatic interest. 
The process may be partially or completely 
reversed. Instead of the music being record- 
ed first, the picture is generally filmed first; 
although the music may be in preparation 
and musical episodes tentatively determined. 

As soon as the scenario is chosen and a 
director assigned, conferences are called be- 


* tween the various heads of departments. A 


scorer—that is, a musician whose business 
it will be too look after the musical aspects 
of the entire picture from beginning to end, 
is assigned, and Boris Morris, who will 
have learned the content and general char- 
acter the picture, will assign a composer to 
the task of preparing the musical score. 

Here is where Boris Morros’s musical 
taste and discernment are brought into play, 
and music generally, has him to thank for 
much of its progress in the films in recent 
years. Morros knows the best qualities in 
the work of each individual composer, and 
as soon as he knows the general type of 
story to be filmed, he chooses a composer, 
whom he considers best fitted, to prepare 
the score. 

If there is no composer under contract 
for a special type of film, he scours the 
country—or the world—for the right one 
to do the task. For ‘Snawn of the North,’ 
he chose Dmitri Tiomkin. He added Rich- 
ard Hageman to his staff for ‘If I Were 
King’, and Werner Janssen was engaged 
for “Men With Wings’. Janssen, now con- 
ductor of the Baltimore Symphony, is re- 
garded by Morris as one of the master 
craftsman in composition of the present day, 
and he knows personally every prominent 
living composer. 

After the composer is assigned, he studies 
the script, and then, in conference with 
the director and scorer, it is decided in a 
general way, where music and what type 
of music, is to be used. But there is little 
the composer can do until actual shooting 
of the picture has begun. As soon as he is 
familiar with the film version of the play, 
he takes the cue sheet and begins his work. 


Why a Cue Sheet 


Now the cue sheet is a peculiar product 
of the studio, prepared by the scorer, or 
perhaps, by the composer himself, if he is 
experience in movie technic. The scorer 
takes a certain sequence, for which music 
is desired, and while watching the picture, 
jots down the dramatic highlights that de- 
note the dramatic progress of the story. 
Then, with a stop watch, he runs the se- 
quence again, marking down the exact 

(Continued on page 26) 


























Opera, Ballet, Soloists, Guest 
Conductors Appear When 
Weather Permits 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 8.—With many 
cancellations because of rain and several 
evenings when threatening weather re- 
sulted in small audiences the outdoor 
summer concert season at Robin Hood 
Dell from July 6 to Aug. 7 was not 
especially successful as regards the pay 
envelopes of the “Men of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra,” for salaries were 
determined by the income at the box- 
office. Some of the “lost concerts” were 
made up by scheduling programs on 
Wednesday and Sunday evenings (de- 
signed to be “dark” except for post- 
ponements) but rain interfered on these 
occasions also. 

The period covered by this review 
opened with a choreographic program 
by the Mary Binney Montgomery 
Dancers, featuring the premiere of 
‘Hallowe’en Fantasy‘ to music of Saint 
Saéns’s ‘Danse Macabre’, scenario, 
choreography, and costumes being de- 
signed by Miss Montgomery. Other 
numbers were ‘An American in Paris’ 
to Gershwin’s music, and ‘County Fair’ 
to music by Evelyn Berckman. Saul 
Caston conducted. 


Elman, Wagner 


One of the largest audiences of the 
summer turned out for the concert on 
July 7, conducted by Alexander Hils- 
berg, with Mischa Elman as soloist in 
Mozart’s A Major concerto and Lalo’s 
‘Symphonie Espagnole’, applause bring- 
ing four encores with Vladimir Padwa 
at the piano. Mr. Hilsberg led the or- 
chestra in excellent accompaniments for 
the soloist and in Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony. July 8 brought an all Wag- 
ner program with Agnes Davis, soprano, 
as soloist, Mr. Hilsberg conducting. 
Miss Davis sang the ‘Liebestod’ from 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ and ‘Briinnhilde’s 
Immolation’ from the finale of ‘Gétter- 
dammerung’, the latter being one of 
several excerpts from this music drama. 
Other items were the Preludes to Acts 
1 and 3 of ‘Lohengrin’ and the Prelude 
to Act 1 of ‘Tristan’. 

Alfred Wallenstein conducted on July 
9, with Lucy Monroe, soprano, as solo- 
ist in ‘Marietta’s Lied’ from Korngold’s 
‘Dead City’ and songs by Rachmaninoff, 
Kreisler, and Arditi, her singing win- 
ning applause. A feature of the concert 
was Mozart’s G Minor Symphony. 
Other items included Eric Delamarter’s 
overture ‘They Too Went to Town’; 
the Pavane from Morton Gould’s ‘Swing 
Simfonietta’, and Dukas’s ‘Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice’. 

Mr. Hilsberg conducted again on 
July 10, the principal number being 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, with 
Brahms’s ‘Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn’, Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’, 
and Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’ making up the 
surrounding program. 

With Alexander Smallens as conduc- 
tor, Gounod’s ‘Faust’ was given on July 
11 and 12, the performance on the latter 
date attracting the largest audience of 
the summer. The production was en- 
thusiastically received. Charlotte Boer- 
ner was appealing both vocally and 
dramatically as Marguerite; Sydney 
Rayner proved effective in the title role, 
and Carlton Gauld made the most of his 
opportunities as Mephistopheles. Rob- 
ert Weede sang the part of Valentin. 
Others in the cast included Pearl 
Besuner, Siebel; Abrasha Robofsky, 
Wagner, and Paceli Diamond, Marthe. 
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RAIN INTERFERES WITH MANY DELL CONCERTS 


Eugene Goossens wielded the baton 
on July 14, with Josef and Rosa 
Lhevinne as soloists in Mozart’s E-Flat 
Concerto for two pianos, their fine ex- 
position winning high favor with the 
audience. A downpour ended the con- 
cert. 


An orchestral program engaged Mr. 
Goossens and the Dell musicians on 
July 15. Schumann’s D Minor Sym- 
phony was the principal number and 
further interest was lent the occasion by 
Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne’ overture, and ‘The 
Walk to Paradise Garden’ from Delius’s 
‘A Village Romeo and Juliet’. Other 
numbers were Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’ and 
Smetana’s ‘Moldau’. The July 16 list, 
also conducted by Mr. Goossens, pre- 
sented Alexander Kelberine of this city 
in the solo part in Liszt’s “Totentanz’ 
for piano and orchestra. The symphony 
was Dvorak’s Fourth, in G major, a 
melodious work not performed here for 
many years and therefore welcome. A 
novelty was Mr. Goossens’s ‘By the 
Tarn’. Mendelssohn’s ‘Fingal’s Cave’ 
Overture and Ravel’s ‘Bolero’ were also 
listed. 

In the week of July 17 the weather “let 
up” sufficiently to permit the Hall John- 
son Choir to fulfill an engagement on 
July 19, the program also containing 
MacDowell’s ‘Indian’ Suite and Fulei- 
han’s ‘Mediterranean’ Suite, conducted 
by Mr. Caston. Rain cancelled a repeat 
program by the choir, on the 20th and 
cut short a concert on the 21st, con- 
ducted by Willem van Hoogstraten, al- 
though conductor and orchestra man- 
aged to play Weber’s ‘Freischiitz’ over- 
ture, Haydn’s ‘Clock’ Symphony, and 
the first movement of Brahms’s Fourth 
Symphony before calling quits. Rain on 
July 22 and 23 resulted in no concerts 
on these dates. 
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Josef Hofmann Relaxes Between Dell Rehearsals and Shoots a Masterly Game with Alexander 
Hilsberg, Conductor. The Pianist's Scheduled Appearance on Aug. 7 was Rained Out. The 
Photograph Was Taken by Mrs. Hofmann 


Sunday evening, July 24, brought two 
surprises, clear weather and Eugene 
Ormandy (who happened to be passing 
through Philadelphia on his way to 
Ravinia) as conductor. A large and 
enthusiastic audience heard a highly 
satisfying concert with Dvorak’s ‘New 
World’ Symphony as the main number. 
The program provided also Weber’s 
‘Euryanthe’ Overture; Debussy’s ‘Af- 
ternoon of a Faun’, and numbers by 
Falla, Wagner, and Grainger. 

The Philadelphia Ballet, Catherine 
Littlefield, director and premiére dan- 
seuse, drew large audiences to the Dell 
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on July 25 and 26, Mr. Caston con- 
ducting. The program on the former 
date offered ‘Classical Suite’ to music 
from Bach’s first and second Branden- 
burg Concertos; “The Fairy Doll’ to 
music by Bayer, and the vigorous and 
lusty ‘Barn Dance’ to music by John 
Powell, Guion, and Gottschalk. The 
Tuesday evening bill presented repeats 
of ‘The Fairy Doll’ and ‘Barn Dance,’ 
with ‘Terminal’ to music by Herbert 
Kingsley as a new number. 

Efrem Zimbalist was soloist on July 
28, playing Mendelssohn’s concerto and 

(Continued on page 19) 





New Modern Opera House is | Opened in j Dessau 





German Railways 


The Severely Classic Opera House in Dessau 


Bertin, Aug. 1.—The new opera 
house in Dessau, the first to be con- 
structed in Germany since 1933, was 
opened on May 28. This building, 
which replaces the old opera house 
that was destroyed by fire in 1935, is 
in the severely classic style of all the 
new German architecture. It was de- 
signed by Friedrich Lipp and Werry 
Roth of Berlin. 


The auditorium seats 1,269 persons 
and contains only one balcony. The 
proscenium opening has a width of 
forty feet and a height of twenty-three 
feet. There are four stage platforms 
varying in width from seventy-two to 
forty-five feet. There is also a special 
rehearsal stage that is large enough 
to accommodate the entire orchestra. 
The building is equipped with air-con- 


ditioning according to the American 
practice and boasts the most modern 
lighting equipment, with spacious 
dressing rooms, baths and showers and 
other up-to-date conveniences. 


G. vE C. 





Family of Ysaye Deny Endorsing Use 
of Violinist’s Name 

A circular letter has been sent out 
by members of the family of the late 
Eugene Ysaye, signed by Mme. Theo 
Ysaye, Antoine Ysaye and Mme, Th. 
Payen Ysaye, stating that they did not 
give their authorization for the use of 
the violinist’s name to a competition 
for pianists recently held in Brussels. 
It had been alleged that Ysaye’s family 
had protested vehemently against the 
use of Ysaye’s name but had changed 
their minds and attended the competi- 
tion. The letter states that, while they 
never questioned the good faith of the 
sponsors of the contest, they had never 
been consulted in the matter and that 
only one member of the family had 
changed his attitude. 





Winifred Wagner Enlarging Wahnfried 

Bertin, Aug. 5.—Frau Winifred 
Wagner is building a large addition to 
Villa Wahnfried which will be con- 
nected with the main building by a cov- 
ered passage. The annex has been de- 
signed by the Bayreuth architect, Hans 
Reissinger. The upper floors will con- 
tain a number of suites for prominent 
guests during the festival season, while 
the ground floor has been divided into 
a series of reception rooms. 
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An Apologia for Musicians 

[; is always confusing to be confronted by the 

layman, as we were this summer, with the state- 
ment that “Musicians are such cwa-a-zy people!”, 
somewhat in the style of a certain noisy radio 
comedian. What is one to say? Deny the allega- 
tion and you fly in the face of a truism—that gen- 
ius is very close to the borderline of what is 
commonly termed sanity. Agree, and you confirm 
your lay listener in an opinion that is surely partly 
fallacy. ‘That opinion has its roots in the good 
old days of the “grand manner,” with its waving 
locks, flowing ties, a wild- -eyed mien and the 
capacity for escapades that take the public’s breath 
and bring “tck-tck’s” to its collective tongue. Pos- 
sibly the only answer is that musicians are, after 
all, human beings like your questioner, subject to 
the same frailties and inconsistencies, imbued with 
the same virtues, tarred with the same vices; all 
of these human attributes heightened and colored, 
in many cases, by the stream of consciousness and 
sub-consciousness in which a special gift moves 
and informs its possessor. 

All of us have known the musician of today 
who, aside from that special gift, seems just the 

good fellow” you might meet on a golf-course, 
oun a poker table, in a board of directors’ meet- 
ing. On the distaff side, this soprano seems to be 
a careful budgeter, that one a meticulous house- 
wife; another an intelligent discourser on the 
subject of the latest styles in needlework, in “doll” 
hats and fall colors—but then, hardly a woman, 
struck by the bolt of genius or levelled by the 
plane of mediocrity, who will not display an in- 
terest in clothes, The comparison rests better on 
masculine shoulders. 

On the other hand, musicians are, by destiny 
and by self-determination, set apart from the 
horde. One cannot deny them that. Perhaps 
equally with actors, are they a race distinct. It 
may be the necessity of performance, of interpre- 
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tation, bringing someone else’s words, characters, 
notes and musical ideas to life that creates this 
type of personality, as differentiated from the 
creator: the painter, the sculptor, the more rule- 
bound architect and composer. However, we 
cannot except the composer from the fate of the 
musician, as we possibly can separate the natures 
of the playwright and the actor. 

What a lucky day for the musician when the 
word “personality” was discovered and began to 
be exploited! It explains away so many things, 
if it does not actually explain them. It is too late 
in the day—and too warm a day—to enter the 
endless discussion of “What is genius? How 
account for it?” 

Our musicians may therefore answer our lay 
doubters thus: 

“Suppose us to be ordinary mortals as you sup- 
pose yourselves. Add an all-absorbing interest 
which.4s different from yours in kind but not 
necessarily in intensity. Then sprinkle liberally 
with ‘personality’, which we could not disguise 
even if we wanted to, and you have the most of 
us. Some of us are great; all are striving to 
be. When one of us attains that goal, you recog- 
nize and admire it. Admit that the rest of us are 
trying to get there—not going in your direction, 
but in our own—and try to understand us and 
our music on those grounds.” F. ©. E. 
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Viadimir Golschmann, Conductor of the St. Louis Symphony 
(Left), Chats with Frangois Lang, Pianist, at Vichy, France 


Weingartner—The score of a new opera, “The 
Apostate’, has been completed by Felix Weingartner. 


Heifetz—The screen debut of Jascha Heifetz will 
be made shortly in a film entitled “The Daring Age’ 
of which I. A. R. Wylie is the author. 


MacDowell—The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Letters was awarded Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
widow of the composer, by Rutgers University at the 
annual commencement ceremonies in June. 


Antcliffe—Princess Juliana and Prince Bernhard 
of the Netherlands have accepted the dedication of a 
cradle song for Princess Beatrix recently composed 
by Herbert Antcliffe to words by Clemens Brentano. 


Krenek—A recent musical visitor in London was 
Ernst Krenek, the composer of ‘Jonny Spielt Auf’, 
who took part in a concert of his works at the Con- 
temporary Music Centre in the British capital. 


Busser—The Académie des Beaux Arts has elected 
Henri Busser, conductor, composer and teacher, to 
fill the place left vacant by the death of Gabriel 
Pierné. Mr. Busser was born in Toulouse in 1872 
and won the Grand Prix de Rome in 1890. 


Falla—Via Italy, it is learned that Manuel de Falla 
is safe in Spain, now living in Granada and working 
on the score of an oratorio entitled ‘The Atlantide’ as 
well as on some shorter works which will be called 
‘Hommages’. 


Hanson—Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the 
Eastman Conservatory of Music, has been officially 
notified of his election to the Royal Swedish Acad- 
emy of Music. In an accompanying letter, Dr. Hanson 
was also notified that his Third Symphony, written 
in commemoration of the Swedish Tercentenary, was 
performed on June 27, and broadcast throughout that 
country. 


Ruggles—After sixteen years of active teaching at 
the Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
Mass., Mrs. May Sleeper Ruggles has retired at the 
age of seventy-six. Mrs. Ruggles was for many years 
head of the Liederheim School of Music in Auburn- 
dale, Mass. 


Melchior—Before sailing for Europe in the spring, 
Lauritz Melchior declared that the growing apprecia- 
tion of music in the United States is largely due to the 
radio. “Before the radio,” the Metropolitan Opera 
tenor said, “one had to give cheap music at concerts. 
The radio has educated people so that they know 
good music.’ 
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(Continued from page 5) 
conformers are legion. Among the de- 
formers would appear all sentimental- 
ists, most virtuosos, the quartets that 
habitually hurry and over-accentuate, 
and the prima donna conductors. 


* * * 


How They Differ 


HAT are the exact differences, 

then, we shall wish to ask, between 
those performers who conform, those 
who deform, and those who transform? 
By what mechanical means do these 
contrasts, so capital to all musical art, 
make themselves felt? The differences 
are in last analysis reducible, it seems 
to me, to varying adjustments of value, 
both dynamic (relations of loud and 
soft) and, more subtly, rhythmic (al- 
most imperceptible lingering on impor- 
tant notes). “To hear Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch play the first ten notes of the 
slow movement of the Mozart D minor 
Concerto,” I pointed out many years go, 
“is enough to prove to anyone with 
ears the supreme importance of subor- 
dination. Not that the pianist is neces- 
sarily conscious of it; indeed such mold- 
ing of the phrase is one of the most 
deeply instinctive of all musical acts... . 
None the less, science, in its laborious, 
intellectual way, might arrive at a 
formulation of what Mr. Gabrilowitsch 
does when he plays this meltingly 
beautiful phrase. Science would measure 
the dynamic force and deviation from 
standard time value of each of those ten 
notes. ... We may venture the specific 
suggestion that the difference between 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s exquisite delivery, 
and on the one hand the perfunctory 
matter-of-factness of the average per- 
formance, and on the other the senti- 
mentality of what we may call an over- 
ripe one, will depend quite perceptibly 
on the length of the sixth note. If it is 
a grain too short we have matter-of- 
factness, if an iota too long, sentimen- 
tality.” 

Now it was this quality of beautiful bal- 
ance in the adjustment of values, the avoid- 
ance of flatness on the one hand and of 
exaggeration on the other, that was the 
supreme quality of the Flonzaley Quartet. 
What comes back to mind as one recalls the 
moments of perfect happiness their great- 
est performances gave, is not the dramatic 
shiver of some bold stroke of Beethoven’s, 
not even the rush and excitement of such a 
thing as his fugue in the last Rasoumofsky 
Quartet, but the heavenly simplicity, peace- 
fulness, repose of some quiet melody of 
Mozart or Schubert, Schumann or Brahms, 
or that more than earthly theme of the 
variations in Beethoven’s opus 127. Almost 
impossible to describe in detail is this per- 
fection of simplicity and repose, partly be- 
cause it cannot be analyzed without the use 
of technical musical terms, perhaps even 
more because it depends on no single strik- 
ing features, no outstanding effects, but 
rather on the unobtrusive but profoundly 
right balance of the whole. 


* «x * 
Concerning Emphasis 


A® analogy with the sister art of poetry 
may help us to understand it. Gabrilo- 
witsch, we saw, picks out just the one im- 
portant tone in the Mozart phrase, the 
sixth, and gives it just the right emphasis, 
neither too little nor too much. To a cor- 
respondent who asked me not long ago to 
recall my impressions of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, I wrote: “The other day I heard 
the slow movement of the first Opus 59 of 
Beethoven (with the deeply spiritual melody 
in F minor) played by one of our leading 
Quartets. Well played in many ways, it 
completely lacked the high serenity, nobil- 
ity, and quietude that it used to have in the 
hands of the Flonzaleys. It was like taking 
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Taste in Interpretation 


a beautiful broad line of poetry, such as, 
shall we say, Shakespeare’s 


“The multitudinous seas incarnadine” 

where there should be only one main ac- 
cent, on “seas”, and sing-songing it into 
“The MULti TUD inous SEAS in CARN 
a DINE”. 
“Think what it would mean”, I have 
pointed out elsewhere in discussing how 
disastrously this habit of exaggeration has 
permeated orchestral music, where the 
temptations to it are even greater,— 
“Think what it would mean if I could not 
read Hamlet’s soliloquy for myself, but had 
to go to a public hall and hear someone 
recite it. Obviously, if the personal vanity 
of this reciter, the commercial instincts of 
his manager, the nose for news of the press, 
and the imperviousness of the majority of 
the public to subtly restrained effects were 
all pressing him toward a sensational way 
of reading, I should never be able to hear 
Hamlet speak in the quiet, full, deep way 
Shakespeare dreamed. Now this is literally 
the plight in which every lover of sym- 
phonic music finds himself today”. (And, of 
course, I might have added, every lover of 
chamber music as well). 


There is, for illustration, a quietly sus- 
tained phrase for cellos that Brahms has 
put at the opening of the slow movement of 
his Second Symphony, meditative, reticent, 
profoundly and thoughtfully beautiful. Can 
I so hear it? Not if it occurs to Mr. X, 
conductor of one of our most famous or- 
chestras, to italicize, so to speak, each one 
of its notes by giving it a separate bow- 
stroke. Thus deformed and overemphas- 
ized, the phrase in its bumptious preten- 
tiousness is no more Brahms than Hamlet’s 
soliloquy would be Shakespeare if every 
other word in it were printed in italics or 
capitals. “To be, or NOT to BE”—how 
much quiet thoughtfulness remains in that? 
Alas, our whole orchestral literature nowa- 
days (read instrumental literature, includ- 
ing chamber music) is so habitually over- 
stressed in this way that many sensitive mu- 
sicians prefer to stay at home rather than 
hear concerts that caricature the music they 
love”. 

I would not paint too black a picture. 
One or two contemporary groups, notably 
the Roth Quartet, have the same ideal of 
quiet utterance, of sustained unsensational 
beauty, as the Flonzaleys, and measurably 
attain it. The habit of over-accentuation 
to be noticed in most pupils of Leopold 
Auer is perhaps passing a little out of 
vogue; Feri Roth himself tells me that the 
influence of Enesco and others is leading 
modern violin playing away from it, and 
towards a purer style, more like Mozartian 
bel canto. But of course profound influ- 
ences in modern life produce sensational- 
ism: our hurry, our neurotic restlessness, 
our inability to relax, the failure thus far of 
our deeper aesthetic and emotional nature 
to keep pace with mechanical invention, and 
to assimilate it. Hence we find tranquil 
beauty less by looking about us than by 
looking back into a simpler past. And for 
me, at least, supreme beauty in chamber 
music was realized chiefly in the playing 
of the Flonzaley Quartet, equalled if at all 
only by that of the Kneisels. To those two 
great Quartets of my youth and middle 
age I shall always look back with gratitude 
for some of the hours of purest musical 
happiness of my life. 





San Francisco Opera to Again Visit 
Southern California 

Los ANGELES, Aug. 10.—The San 
Francisco Opera Company, Gaetano 
Merola, general director, will again 
visit Southern California under the man- 
agement of L. E. Behymer and Elmer 
Wilson, next fall. Singers of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and a number 
who are unknown to audiences here, will 
be heard. The list of operas include 
‘Die Meistersinger’ on Nov. 7; Pal- 
léas et Mélisande’ on Nov. 8; ‘Elektra’ 
on Nov. 10; ‘Le Coq d’Or’ on Nov. 11, 
and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pag- 
liacci’ on Nov. 12. H. D.C. 
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Wheat They Read Twenty Years 
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Informal Glimpses “Off the Set™ During the Making of Enrico Caruso's First Film, "My Cousin 


Caruso’. 


At Top, the Tenor and His Leading Lady, Carolima White (Left). 
Jesse Lasky, Then President of Famous Players, Explaining the Action of a Scene. 


Lower Left, 


Lower 


Right, the Tenor Turns Camera-Man 


Still Goes On 


Romain Rolland said recently : “There 
have been too many monkey-Wagners 
in France. During the last ten or twenty 
years, scarcely one French musician has 
escaped the Wagner influence.” 


1918 


He’s Our General-Director, Now 


When Montemezzi’s new opera, ‘La 
Nave’ has its premiere at La Scala the 
principal roles will be created by 
Edoardo di Giovanni and Elena Ra- 
kowska, in private life the wife of 
Tullio Serafin. 

1918 


Too Bad, Wilhelm! 


The Kaiser objects to our opera 
salaries. He says they spoil the singers 
for Germany. “And the worst of it is,” 
he declares, that while the nouveaur 
riches in America have the money to 
entice singers away they haven't the 
education to understand what they are 
singing about!” 

1918 


Suggestion to Metropolitan 


For each of his appearances at the 
Moscow Opera, Chaliapin is now re- 
ceiving, in liew of money, twelve pounds 
of flour. 

1918 


Choirmasters, Take Notice 


An unustial feature of the West- 
minster Abbey Choir School is that the 
choristers Aare not expected or en- 
couraged to remain until their voices 
break. Indeed, no boy is permitted to 
remain after he has reached the age of 
fifteen. 

1918 


Oh, Yes? 


“Music is one of the things the boys 
are wanting all the time and we have 
so much defficilty in getting it from 
America, that we have to buy it in Lon- 
don” writes an Englishwoman attached 
to the American Red Cross in Paris. 


1918 


Did We Really Feel That Way? 


We sincerely hope that there is noth- 
ing in the rumor of a preposterous 
scherne, creclited to Otto Goritz, of pre- 
senting at Terrace Garden, various Ger- 
man operas in German with German 
singers ! 

1918 


How Did the Soldiers Feel? 


“Tt is q@ weird thrill” declares a 
Y.M.C.A. entertainer “to sing to men 
who may lie dead at dawning!” 


1918 
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CINCINNATI THRONGS HEAR SUMMER OPERA 





James Melton Appears—Bamp- 
ton, Tentoni, Antoine, Cam- 
pigna in Good Casts 


CincInNATI, Aug. 10.—The seven- 
teenth season of the Cincinnati Summer 
Opera Association came to a close in 
the Zoological Gardens on Aug. 6. The 
performances were superior to those 
hitherto presented. Further, the pres- 
ence of James Melton in the cast of two 
productions persuaded hundreds of peo- 
ple who had probably never been to an 
opera to come to hear the radio singer. 
Many of them doubtless decided that 
opera was not so bad after all and re- 
turned to other performances. And Mr. 





Reuben Lawson 
Rose Bampton as Norma 


Melton proved to have a flair for opera. 

Of several operas returned to the 
repertory after varying absences, the 
most significant were ‘Norma’, during 
the second week, with Rose Bampton 
for the first time here in the title role, 
and ‘La Traviata’, the following week, 
with Rosa Tentoni and James Melton. 
At the second performance Miss Bamp- 
ton sang impressively. The nervousness 
which she had shared with the rest of 
the cast at the first of the pair van- 
ished. The chorus came from the 
Metropolitan Opera. Anna Kaskas, 
singing Adelgisa for the first time and 
on short notice, gave a most commend- 
able account of the role. Harold Lindi 
sang Pollione. John Gurney and Nor- 
man Cordon each took one performance 
of Oroveso. “Tosca’ completed the list 
of the second week with substantially 
the cast of last season: Fidelia Cam- 
pigna in the title role, Armand Tokatyan 
as Cavaradossi and Angelo Pilotto as 
Scarpia. Pompilio Malatesta was the 
Sacristan. 

‘La Traviata’, which opened the third 
week, turned out to be the biggest at- 
traction of the season. At the second 
of the two performances, a thousand 


or more people, it was estimated, were 
turned away from the park, even after 
the installation of temporary circus 
seats. A third performance saw the 
largest crowd on record, despite a heavy 
rain. 

Rosa Tentoni was an ‘effective Vio- 
letta. True, the ‘Sempre Libera’ lay a 
little high for the best of her voice, but 
otherwise things went well. James Mel- 
ton’s Alfredo was as successful as his 
Pinkerton. Joseph Royer assumed the 
role of the elder Germont capably. 

‘The Barber of Seville’ brought a 
charming Rosina in the person of Jo- 
sephine Antoine. Angelo Pilotto as Fi- 


tien on also revealed a very talented 
oung conductor in Angelo Canarutto. 
With her Aida, Rose Bampton ac- 
complished what was perhaps her best 
all-around performance of the season. 
Harold Lindi as Rhadames, Carlo Mo- 
relli, a fine Amonasro; Coe Glade, a 
highly ornamental Ammneris; Norman 
Cordon and John Gurney as Lampis and 
the King respectively, were excellent 
co-artists. : 


*The Girl of the Golden West’, the 
novelty of the season, turned out to be 





Rosa Tentoni, Who Sang Three Roles 


a disappointment. Neither the Minnie 
of Fidelia Campigna nor the Johnson 
of Jose de Gaviria, competent as they 
were, could mitigate the weakness of 
the drama. Joseph Royer sang Jack 
Rance. The orchestra under Fausto 
Cleva did well with the Puccini score. 

Cincinnati’s fickle public, which had 
responded in great numbers for Verdi's 
earlier and lesser operas, decided not to 
do so for his ‘Otello’. More’s the pity, 
for the performance was good enough 
to warrant attention. Carlo Morelli’s 
splendid Iago dominated the proceed- 
ings. Rosa Tentoni, in her first Des- 
demona here, proved far more than ade- 
quate. The veteran Lindi’s Otello had 
its points. Giuseppe Cavadore made an 
acceptable Cassio. John Gurney han- 





Reuben Lawson 


Armand Tokatyan Discusses the Role of 
Cavaradossi with Wilfred Pelletier 


dled Lodovico’s brief part most im- 
pressively. 

‘Carmen’ made its annual appearances 
to wind up the fourth week. The cast 
included Coe Glade in the title role, Ar- 
mand Tokatyan as Don José, Joseph 
Royer as Escamillo, Norman Cordon as 
Zuniga, and Wilfred Engelman as Mo- 
rales. Martha Errolle, a newcomer, 
whose father, Ralph Errolle was a mem- 
ber of the Cincinnati company about ten 
years ago, attracted favorable notice for 
her Micaela. 

With almost the same cast as last 
year, ‘La Bohéme’, which opened the 
fifth week, had the distinction of being 
the best-balanced production of the sea- 
son. Rosa Tentoni sang Mimi; Armand 
Tokatyan, Rudolpho; Joseph Royer, 
Marcello; Martha Errolle, Musetta; 
Norman Cordon, Colline and Daniel 
Harris, Schaunard. The orchestra under 
Fausto Cleva contributed in no small 
way to the success of one of Puccini’s 
most ingratiating operas. 

Of “Tannhauser’, the less said the bet- 
ter. Both Harold Lindi, the Tann- 
hauser, and Stefan Kosakevitch, the 
Wolfram, left much to be desired. Erica 
Darbo’s Elisabeth, if somewhat uncon- 
ventional, held one’s attention through 
its vitality. Coe Glade, as Venus, gave 
the opening scene life. The Landgrave 
of John Gurney was the most convinc- 
ing performance of the evening. 

A double bill consisting of ‘Hansel 
and Gretel’ and ‘Pagliacci’ completed the 
presentation of this week. The Humper- 
dinck opera, sung in English, intro- 
duced several new singers. They were 
Josephine Chekova, the Gretel; Georgia 
Standing, Hansel; and Marian Selee, 
excellent as the Witch. John Gurney 
did another outstanding job as Peter, 
the father. 

It was a big evening for Miss Che- 
kova, who also sang Nedda in the Leon- 
covallo opera. Jose de Gaviria was the 
Canio. Angelo Pilotto developed into 
a very acrobatic Tonio. Daniel Harris 
offered a deft Silvio. Lodovico Oliviero 


was the Beppe. Angelo Canarutto con- 
ducted. 

Save for ‘Thais’, all the presentations 
of the final week were repetitions—one 
performance each of ‘Madame Butter- 
fly’, ‘Carmen’, ‘La Traviata’ and ‘Rigo- 
letto’. At the second round, Harold 
Lindi sang Don José and Sydney Ray- 
ner the Duke. 

Erica Darbo’s interpretation of Thais 
turned out to be somewhat less exciting 
than the Salome, with which she rocked 
the city two winters ago. Her ability 
as an actress helped her through a num- 
ber of scenes in the Massenet opera. 
Carlo Morelli’s powerful Athanael, his 
first in French, dominated the perform- 
ance. William Martin did passingly well 
as Nicias. John Gurney sang Palemon 
with solemn dignity. The efficient chorus 
helped out. Mr. Cleva conducted. The 
season demonstrated two things: better 
singers attract bigger audiences; Cin- 
cinnati needs a new theatre to house 
these audiences adequately. The com- 
pany traveled to Toledo immediately 
after the close of the Cincinnati season 
to give six performances during the sec- 
ond week in August.. 

FREDERICK YEISER 





OPERA IN SAN ANTONIO 





Civic Company Gives ‘Spring Maid’— 
New Faculty at University 


San Antonio, Tex., Aug. 10.—The 
Civic Opera series opened July 6, with 
‘The Spring Maid’ given at the open 
air Sunken Garden Theatre. The per- 
formance was under musical direction 
of David Griffin; stage direction, Harry 
and Florence Griffith; ballet and chorus 
routine, Mimi and Pomme. Ruby Mer- 
cer, of St. Louis, sang the leading role 
of Princess Bozena. Others in the cast 
were Pleas McNeel, Lucile Klaus 
Whiteside, Eric Harker, Jack Blank- 
field, Henry Guerra, Eva Jo Alpress, 
Harry Chalkley, Dan Manuppelli, May- 
delle Miller, Joseph McKenzie, Frank 
J. Yuse, Roland Klar. The performance 
marked the tenth anniversary of the 
opera company, founded by Mrs. Lewis 
Krams Beck, still president of the or- 
ganization. 

A new music faculty for the Univer- 
sity of San Antonio includes Dr. Otto 
Wick, director; Albert Sievers, piano; 
Jaroslav Siskovsky, violin; Elsa Die- 
mer Wick, voice; Irma Clow, harp; G. 
Barbara Beadle, violin assistant; Jean 
E. Beckley, public school music; Rich- 
ard W. Weckel, band instruments. 

G. T. 





Astra Desmond to Tour Continent 

Astra Desmond, mezzo-soprano, who 
was recently heard in the Royal Albert 
Hall, London, is planning a tour of the 
Scandinavian countries this Autumn, 
and she will also be heard in Milan, 
Florence and other Italian cities. 





Earle Spicer Broadcasting in Canada 

Earle Spicer, baritone, is making a 
series of broadcasts from Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, which will run until Labor Day. 
He recently sang on the International 
Radio Club program from Halifax when 
the club was having its annual conven- 
tion. 
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AT THE DELL 


(Continued from page 15) 


his own brilliant fantasy on themes 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le Cog d’Or.’ 
Mr. Caston and the orchestra were 
heard in Glinka’s ‘Kamarinskaya’; Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘Tsar Saltan’ Suite, and 
Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3. 

Because of rain the July 29 concert 
was cancelled. Alfred Wallenstein con- 
ducted the next evening, two soloists, 
Bruna Castagna, Metropolitan Opera 
contralto, and Henry Harris, local 
pianist, winning plaudits. Mme. Cas- 
tagna sang ‘O mio Fernando’ from 
Donizetti’s ‘La Favorita’, and two en- 
cores with Martin Gabowitz at the 
piano. Mr. Harris was heard in Grieg’s 
concerto. Brahms’s D Major Sym- 
phony was the principal orchestral item. 

The postponed repeat performance of 
the Hall Johnson Choir was given on 
July 31, the assistant conductor of the 
organization, Leonard DePaur, leading. 
Orchestral numbers by Grieg and Mac- 
Dowell, conducted by Mr. Caston, 
opened and closed the program. 

Bizet’s ‘Carmen’, with Mr. Smallens 
conducting, attracted large and enthusi- 
astic audiences on Aug. 2 and 3. Bruna 
Castagna sang the title role, earning 
great applause and many curtain calls. 
Armand Tokatyan was the Don José and 
Mostyn Thomas, the Escamillo. Re- 
placing Lucy Monroe, originally an- 
nounced, Annunciato Gorrotto, pleased 
as Micaela. Others who contributed to 
an excellent performance were Louis 
d’Angelo, Zuniga; Thelma Votipka, 
Frasquita; Georgia Standing, Mercedes ; 
Abrasha_ Robofsky, Dancairo, and 
Charles Haywood, Remendado. The 
chorus acquitted itself agreeably and the 
ballet numbers engaged several mem- 
bers of the Mary Binney Montgomery 
Dancers. 

The veteran pianist, Moriz Rosenthal, 
was soloist at the concert of August 4, 
conducted by Willem van Hoogstraten. 
Mr. Rosenthal played the solo part in 
Liszt’s ‘Hungarian Fantasy’ and his 
own ‘Viennese Carnival.’ In response 
to insistent recalls five encores were 
given. The orchestral numbers were 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony and Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff’s ‘Capriccio Espagnol’. 

A fine performance by Oscar Shum- 
sky of the solo part in Elgar’s B Minor 
Concerto for violin and orchestra was 
a feature of the concert on Aug. 5, Mr. 
van Hoogstraten conducting. The other 
feature was Brahms’s E Minor Sym- 
phony. Other numbers were Kodaly’s 
suite ‘Hary Janos’ and Schubert’s 
‘Rosamunde’ overture. 

WituiaMm E, SMITH 





Philadelphia Orchestra Reports Good 
Season 

The Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion reports that its season closed with 
its financial position in better condition 
than had been expected. The total 
deficit was $28,701, instead of $45,000 
predicted. As announced at the close of 
the season, Eugene Ormandy will con- 
duct the bulk of the coming season’s 
concerts with Vladimir Golschmann and 
Saul Caston as guest conductors. 





Toscanini to Return in October 
Arturo Toscanini has informed the 
National Broadcasting Company that 
he will return to the United States in 
October to resume his duties as conduc- 
tor of the NBC Orchestra. The first 
broadcast will be on Oct. 15, and the 
total number, twelve. Mr. Toscanini will 

also go on tour with the orchestra. 
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Former Opera Singer Turns Composer 





Florence Wickham’s ‘Rosalind’ 
Given Open Air Performance 
at Carmel—Based on Shakes- 
peare’s ‘As You Like It’ 


‘Rosalind’, described as a light opera, 
with lyrics and music by Florence Wick- 
ham, former contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, was given its premiere 
on the evening of Aug. 5 at the Rock- 
ridge Theater, Carmel, N. Y. The per- 
formance was in open air, with Miss 
Wickham present to bow and speak her 
thanks for ‘Rosalind’s’ cordial reception. 

In England, Dame Ethel Smyth com- 
posed “The Boatswain’s Mate’ some twenty- 
one years ago. Considerably earlier than 
that she wrote a one-act work with Ger- 
man text, ‘Der Wald.” Much more re- 
cently Ethel Leginska contrived the score 
for an opera styled ‘Gale’, which had its 
premiere in Chicago. 

But the claim is advanced for Miss 
Wickham that she is the first woman to 
write both lyrics and music. She had the 
able collaboration in the preparation of 
the book of Curtis Cooksey, who adapted 
‘Rosalind’ from Shakespeare’s ‘As You 
Like It’. 

Among composers who have been drawn 
to the subject, Debussy showed an eager- 
ness to set it—in a French version, of 
course—at about the time he was nego- 
tiating with the Metropolitan for the two 
operas on Poe subjects that never were 
written. The librettist was to be the poet 
Toulet, whom Debussy called “the grass- 
hopper.” True to his name, he hopped off 
to Indo-China and Debussy, left in the 
lurch, added this one to his grand total of 
unwritten operas. 


Resembles ‘Robin Hood’ 


With the lyrics her own, and with so 
good an adapter at her elbow, Miss Wick- 
ham was able to fashion a lyric entertain- 
ment pleasurably tuneful and agreeably 
stageworthy. That she had not been with- 
out experience in the operatic Shakespeare 
was well known to those of sufficiently long 
memories to recall that she was the Emilia 
of the Toscanini revival of Verdi's ‘Otello’ 
at the Metropolitan, with big Leo Slezak 
to sing the Moor, Antonio Scotti the Iago 
and Frances Alda, Desdemona. But Miss 
Wickham had no thought of writing a 
work like ‘Otello’. It is much nearer de 
Koven’s ‘Robin Hood’, in which she sang 
Alan-a-Dale after she left the Metropolitan. 





Metropolitan Photo service 


During a Rehearsal of Florence Wickham's Light Opera, ‘Rosalind’, the Composer (Centre) 
Explains a Certain Scene to the Cast (from the Left): Dorothy Baker as Rosalind; Roy Cropper 
as Orlando; George Rasely as Touchstone, and Paceli Diamond as Celia 


Here are more bowmen in Lincoln Green 
and Orlando sings a toast to English ale. 
But as Orlando is a tenor the likeness to 
Little John is not too obvious. 

No one need look for dramatic music, 
unconventional harmonies or any of the 
post-war varieties of orchestration in this 
score. There are nearly thirty songs, duets 
and ensembles of the order that prevailed 
when de Koven, Victor Herbert and Julian 
Edwards were young. The audience 
(Geraldine Farrar included) seemed to 
like many of them very much and the sing- 
ers were generous with repetitions. Orlando’s 
‘Run, Run Orlando’ and Rosalind’s ‘Love 
Is Such a Tender Blossom,’ if not strik- 
ingly original, were grateful material for 
the singers. 

Orlando, well sung by Roy Cropper, had 
a Rosalind new to the stage and one with 
a pretty voice, well schooled. She is 
soloist at St. Bartholomew’s and her name 


is Dorothy Baker. She is graceful and 
with more experience she may prove some- 
thing of a find for this type of musical 
production. George Rasely of the Metro- 
politan brought something of unction as 
well as his own brand of comedy to the 
part of Touchstone. Other roles were in 
generally competent hands, with Wells 
Clary appearing as the Duke, Guy Stand- 
ing, Jr., as Frederick, Paceli Diamond as 
Celia, Nina Allen as Phoebe and Dorothy 
Shirley as Audrey. Others in the cast 
were Curtis Cooksey, Ray W. Keyte, Wil- 
liam Kurtz, Robert Joseph, J. P. Corr, 
Merrill Alexander and Clarence M. Mac- 


lean. William A. Parson conducted. The 
chorus was supplied by the American 
Opera Comique Company, directed by Dr. 
Paul Ravell. The work was staged by 


Charles Sinclair. 
Oscar THOMPSON 














VERA SCHWARZ 


Dramatic Soprano 


(Late of Berlin and Vienna State Operas) 


CHOSEN BY B.B.C. TO BROADCAST FROM LONDON 


to 


AMERICA ann CANADA 


Listen in New York, August 29th at 9 P. M. 


TWO ARIAS FROM VERDI'S “MACBETH” 


after her sensational success as 
Lady Macbeth at Glyndebourne Opera this season 
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Soloists Prominent at N. Y. Stadium Concerts 


(Continued from page 4) 
Haywood, Thelma Votipka and Gloria 
Standing, with Alexander Smallens in the 
conductor’s post keeping the opera moving 
at an exceedingly fast clip. The Yakovieff 
ballet participated with Arthur Mahoney 
and Thalia Mara as guest artists. 

Mr. Freccia’s debut on July 17 was an 
auspicious one. The young Florentine, 
now in his thirty-second year, conducted 
from memory and accomplished much in 
the way of molding the phrase, without 
having recourse to the showy or the 
meticulous in his beat and beckonings. His 
stick technique was sure and clear. The 
quality of tone drawn by him from the 
orchestra was the warmest and most 
sensuous heard in the Stadium this season. 
His first program was not altogether 
fortunately arranged, the Brahms C Minor 
symphony following Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and 
Chloe’ Suite (No. 2), which had been 
preceded by Weber’s ‘Freischiitz’ Overture 
and Martucci’s ‘Nocturne.’ In the Brahms 
symphony and again in Beethoven’s First 
Symphony, played on July 21, there was 
some softening of line and rhythm to 
justify the description of “Italianate.” 
3ut the performances otherwise were of a 
superior quality. Mr. Freccia had four 
concerts within a week, with an unofficial 
prediction that he would return. 


Rosenthal, Brico, Heifetz 


Mr. Rosenthal’s appearance on July 21, 
with Mr. Freccia conducting, was produc- 
tive of piano playing that transcended the 
music presented. The veteran of the key- 
board was in the mood for Liszt and 
played the Hungarian Fantasy with much 
brilliance. Later he was equally scintillant 
in his own ‘Carnaval de Vienne’. He was 
tumultuously received and added two 
Chopin pieces and his own ‘Papillons’. 
Rain began falling when Mr. Freccia 
launched his orchestra on  Respighi’s 
‘Fountains of Rome’—in this case, foun- 
tains of New York. 

Miss Brico’s program included the 
‘Leonore’ No. 3 of Beethoven, the Sibelius 
First Symphony, the Tchaikovsky ‘Romeo 
and Juliet’ overture, Liszt’s ‘Mephisto’ 
Waltz and the ‘Meistersinger’ Overture. 
Her conducting was enthusiastic and she 
showed a good understanding of the sym- 
phony, which was well played. 

Mr. Heifetz on July 28 gave a memo- 
rable performance of the Brahms violin 
concerto, with Willem van Hoogstraten 
conducting. After repeated recalls he 
added the perennial Bach air arranged for 
the G string. Mr. van Hoogstraten’s pro- 
gram included the ‘Oberon’ Overture, the 
Brahms ‘Academic Festival’ Overture, 
Liszt’s ‘Les Preludes’ and Ravel’s ‘Tombeau 
de Couperin’ suite. 


An American Program 


With the exception of the Saint-Saéns 
violin concerto, neatly and appealingly 





Macklin Marrow 


Alexander Smallens 





Willem van Hoogstraten 





Josef and Rosina Llevinne 


played by Joan Field, with Mr. van Hoog- 
straten conducting, the program on July 31 
was “All-American.” The other soloist of 
the evening, Milton Kaye, played the piano 
part of John Powell’s ‘Negro Rhapsody’ 
in a spirited performance led by Lamar 
Stringfield. In all, five conductors par- 
ticipated. Besides those already named, 
Eugene Plotnikoff held the baton for Had- 
ley’s ‘In Bohemia’ Overture and two move- 
ments from Randall Thompson’s well-knit 
second symphony. Arthur H. Gutman led 
the orchestra in his own First Symphony 
and Morton Gould conducted a perform- 
ance of his American Symphonietta No. 2, 
both heard for the first time in the 
Stadium. Mr. Gutman’s work was pleasant- 
ly sonorous but derivative; Mr. Gould’s 
racy, and bordering on jazz. 

Austrian music was the next to have an 
evening to itself, Mr. van Hoogstraten be- 
ing compelled by rain to shift his program 
to the Great Hall of the City College. 
There was more music of the Viennese 
type on the evening of Aug. 3, when the 
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Jascha Heifetz Moriz Rosenthal 


same conductor gave a first performance 
of Dr. Felix Guenther’s orchestral ar- 
rangement of twelve of the Brahms waltzes. 
These he has treated more after the fashion 
of Strauss than Brahms himself probably 
would have treated them, but the effect was 
pleasurable and the applause hearty. Schu- 
bert’s C Major Symphony and Kodaly’s 
‘Hary Janos’ suite were heard on the same 
program. 


The Lhevinnes and Elman 


The Lhevinnes played at the concert of 
Aug. 3, Josef giving a sterling performance 
of the Liszt Concerto in E Flat, which he 
followed with the Paganini-Liszt ‘Cam- 
panella’ and, with Mrs. Lhevinne, con- 
tributing to the pleasures of the evening in 
a finely-balanced two-piano performance of 
Mozart’s E Flat Concerto (with debatable 
cadenzas by Godowsky) and, as extras, 
Saint-Saans’s arrangement of the gavotte 
from his Septet for trumpets and the en- 
gaging ‘Ritmo’ of Infante. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten’s orchestral program included the 
noble overture to Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in 
Aulis’. The symphony was Haydn's 
‘Clock’. 

Elman’s two performances of the Tchai- 
kovsky concerto (July 19 and Aug. 4) were 
masterly in many details and vociferously 
applauded. At the first concert he played 
also Mozart’s A Major concerto, on a pro- 
gram that included Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ 
No. 3 and, in honor of the royal Swedish 
visitor, Alfven’s ‘Midsommarvarka’. On 
the second occasion he played the Bach air, 
the ‘Gypsy Dance’ by Espejo and the 
Chopin Nocturne in E Flat, the extras be- 
ing accompanied by Vladimir Padwa. The 
program was an all-Tchaikovsky one. Mr. 
Smallens conducting the Polonaise from 
‘Eugen Onegin’ and the ‘Pathétique’. 

Arnold Belnick’s performance of the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto on Aug. 6 was 
that of a young player not only of great 
promise but of a noteworthy measure of 
achievement. The boy’s fingers were swift 
and sure, his bowing energetic and pliant. 
His playing was intelligent, tonally warm 
and inherently musical. With his teacher, 
Ronald Murat at the piano, he played as 
encores the Ravel ‘Habanera’ and Wien- 
iawski’s Scherzo Tarantelle. Mr. Smallens 
and the orchestra contributed, besides other 
good things, a well-proportioned perform- 





Massimo Freccia Rehearsing at the 
Stadium 





Antonia Brico 


Mischa Elman 


ance of the Schumann C Major Symphony. 
_ Mr. Emonts, forsaking for the time be- 
ing his place as first-chair ’cellist, gave a 
good account of Bruch’s ‘Kol Nidrei’ and 
the Boellmann ‘Symphonic Variations’ 
when he appeared as soloist on Aug. 7. 
The orchestral program under Mr. Small- 
ens included the Strauss ‘Don Juan’ and 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 





Concerto by Claude Lapham Broadcast 

Claude Lapham’s Japanese concerto, 
‘Mihara Yama’, and portions of his 
Japanese opera, ‘Sakura’, were broadcast 
recently over the General Electric sta- 
tions, W2XAF and W2XAD in Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 
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‘MUSICAL VACATION COURSE’ 


Two Weeks at Braunwald De- 
voted to Mozart and to Art of 
the Symphony and Its Inter- 
pretation, with a Chamber 
Music Festival 


By Dr. PAuL STEFAN 
BRAUNWALD, July 30: 
N this time of disturbance and isola- 
| tion in Europe, while elsewhere 

there is no lack of propaganda 
schemes with and for music, a woman 
in Zurich has succeeded in establishing 
“musical vacation courses,” as she calls 
them, in the near-by, mountain town of 
Braunwald. This is the third year that 
Swiss and foreign musicians have 
gathered here, only two hours by train 
from Zurich and at an elevation of 
3,900 feet. One has most magnificent 
views of the fields and glaciers of inner 
Switzerland, breathes the purest air, 
enjoys the quiet and solitude. Nothing, 
not even mundane activity, distracts one 
from the music, although Swiss comfort 
is not lacking. 

This year there were two vacation 
weeks of music instead of the one which 
Frau Dr. N. Schmid has previously ar- 
ranged. The themes were, first Mozart; 
and second “The Symphonic Art Work 
and its Interpretation.” As lecturers 
there were, for the Mozart week, Dr. 
Bernhard Paumgartner of Salzburg, 
until the beginning of the national 
Socialist era director of the Mozarteum, 
and for the week of the symphony the 
well-known conductor Dr. Hermann 
Scherchen. 


Mozart Sympathetically Portrayed 


Dr. Paumgartner succeeded in ex- 
plaining the figure of Mozart and his 
works as a whole to his 150 hearers 
from the four quarters of the globe in a 
way quite unlike that usually adopted. 
The changes in our conception of 
Mozart would be a tempting theme to 
follow. But surely the picture of 
Mozart that Paumgartner drew, human- 
ly attractive and showing the finest and 





Bernard Paumgartner, Lecturer on Mozart at 
the Braunwald ‘Music Vacation Course’, Shown 
with a Visitor 


most modern sort of comprehension, was 
he correct and necessary one for our 
time. In the course of it, he referred 
requently to Mozart’s time and gave 
valuable hints about stylistically correct 
erformances of Mozart’s works. More- 
ver, he achieved all this not at all in 
i professorial tone but with a gracious- 
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HELD 





A View of Braunwald in the Swiss Alps 


ness and modesty, which until recently 
were known everywhere as Austrian, 
and also with a noticeable Austrian dia- 
lect which charmed everyone. While 
the connoisseurs rejoiced in the unusual- 
ly clever and subtle contents of the lec- 
tures, the mass of Dr. Paumgartner’s 
public was seized with such enthusiasm 
that Frau Dr. Schmid invited him at 
once to conduct a Mozart week in 
Zurich in the fall. The pride and joy 
of the members of the course reached 
their peak when Dr. Paumgartner gath- 
ered a chorus and a small orchestra 
from their midst and with this amaz- 
ingly good ensemble performed Mozart’s 
‘Coronation Mass’ and ‘Ave Verum’ in 
the Protestant church of the near-by 
town of Linthal. This performance was 
open to the public and was given for the 
benefit of the Volks-Lungenheilstatte in 
Braunwald, which profited handsomely. 

Other concerts devoted to Mozart’s 
works were given by the violinist Stefy 
Geyer, the singer Judith Hellwig (both 
from Zurich), the pianist Paul Baum- 
gartner of the Basle Conservatory and 
by the Bern String Quartet, all excellent 
artists. 

Scherchen Lectures on the Symphony 

After these, Dr. Hermann Scherchen 
began his part of the program, and 
those who know his intensity could be 
sure beforehand that those taking the 
course would find no lack of work. In 
the mornings Dr. Scherchen gave his 
lectures, which required the closest at- 
tention. In the afternoons the Course 
Orchestra practiced—for this second 
course an entirely new but not less in- 
ternational public had gathered—and 
this orchestra had to take part in the 
chamber music evenings. In a very 
short time Scherchen had established a 
really international Chamber Music 
Festival, with an evening respectively 
for Swiss, German, French, English, 
Dutch, Italian and American music. In 
this week some thirty works were heard 
and more than twenty artists of reputa- 
tion hurried thither to perform them. It 
is only fair to say that almost all of 
them played without any remuneration 
but, with only the thought of helping 
Dr. Scherchen and of their duty to- 
wards the international solidarity of 
music. Not without justification Dr. 
Scherchen emphasized in an address of 
thanks to his artists what a good ex- 
ample they had given to all intellectual 
men and all statesmen. 

As to the content of his cycle of lec- 
tures, Dr. Scherchen drew an astonish- 
ingly vivid picture of the nature of the 
symphonic art. He explained the struc- 


ture of the classical symphony, spoke on 
the orchestra and its instruments, on the 
spirit and technique of conducting, and 
raised several questions, some of them 
real posers, for which even professional 
musicians would not have been able to 
find at once the right answers. One has 
Dr. Scherchen to thank for an excellent 
text book on conducting. But it would 
be an excellent idea, if he would make 
another book on the symphony from the 
lectures in Braunwald—it would find 
many thankful readers. The powerful 
intellectual mastery which marks the 
conductor Scherchen showed itself also 
in his explanations. Every word came 
from the richness of years of practical 
experience. 
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Bernard Paumgartner Lectures 
on Mozart; Hermann Scher- 
chen, on the Symphony—Swiss, 
French, German, Italian, Eng- 
lish, Dutch Programs Given 


Now for the music festival! We can- 
not here name all of the works and can 
hope even less to do justice to all of the 
performers, but must satisfy ourselves 
by picking out particular points and by 
thanking all of the artists. 

The Swiss evening began with songs 
by Friedrich Klose, now more than 
seventy years old, who was a pupil of 
Bruckner. It continued with songs by 
Honegger and Binet, leading to a 
rhythmically interesting Duo for Two 
Pianos by the young Eduard Stampfli, 
which the composer played brilliantly 
with his charming and highly gifted 
wife, the well-known Paris pianist 
Monique Haas. 

The German evening was taken up 
with Hindemith’s ‘Marienleben’, sung 
by Alice Frey (Zurich), accompanied 
by her husband, Walther Frey, who 
gave an ideal interpretation of this diffi- 
cult and important work. 

The French evening took on an 
especial glamor through the personal 
participation of the composer Darius 
Milhaud, who spoke in introduction on 
French music of to-day and then con- 
ducted his ‘Cantate de l’enfant et de la 
mére’, which he had written for the 
jubilee of the Pro Arte Quartet, scored 
for a Sprechstimme, which Mme. Made- 
leine Milhaud interpreted delightfully, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Folk Study at Maine Music Camp 











Annabel Morris Buchanan, Composer, of Richmond, Va., at the New England Music Camp in 


Oakland, Maine. 


OAKLAND, Aug. 10.—Annabel Mor- 
ris Buchanan, composer of Richmond, 
Va., is teaching music theory, composi- 
tion and the study of folk modes and 
music at the New England Music Camp 
on the shore of Lake Messalonskee this 
summer. Mrs. Buchanan’s book, ‘Folk 
Hymns of America’, is being used. She 
is the director of the White Top Folk 
Festival and Conference. More than a 
hundred young people of high-school 
age are studying piano, voice, and or- 
chestra and band instruments at the 
camp. 

The camp has an orchestra bowl for 
Sunday concerts, and students keep busy 
in the practice cabins scattered through 


Her Daughter, Annabel, Is at Her Left 


the woods. Paul E. Wiggin, director 
of music in Pawtucket, R. L, and Sam- 
uel Griffiths, director of music in Hyan- 
nis, Mass., have charge of the camp. 
Faculty members include Henri Christ- 
mann, clarinetist, Max Pecker, violin- 
ist, John Redmond, French horn play- 
er and baritone, Pearl Chertok, harpist, 
Eleanor Burt, violist, and Charles 
Spaulding, conductor. Edith Watkins 
Gaudenzi teaches the vocal classes and 
Lois Russell heads the piano depart- 
ment. Special courses are beine given 
by Rachel Kerans in music literature, 
and by Alice Keith, in radio produc- 
tion. The camp will continue in ses- 
sion until Sept. 1. 








BENNINGTON MODERN DANCE FETE THRONGED 





Enthusiastic Audiences Overflow State 
Armory as Graham, Humphrey, Weid- 
man, Holm and Others Appear 

BENNINGTON, VT., Aug. 10. — The 
largest audience ever to attend a modern 
dance cycle crowded into the historic 
village of Bennington for the Fifth An- 
nual Bennington Festival of the Modern 
Dance from Aug. 4-10, and the enthusi- 
astic demonstrations accorded the first 
three concerts of the program attested 
to the fact that the modern dance move- 
ment, led by Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey and Charles Weidman, and 


Hanya Holm, all of whom are par- 
ticipating in the Festival, has achieved 
nationwide recognition as a cultural 
factor of prime importance. 

With every seat sold days before the 
performance, hundreds of disappointed 
visitors had to be turned away from this 
Festival which is sponsored by The Ben- 
nington School of the Dance, a non- 
profit organization devoted to the dance 
and allied arts. Representatives of al- 
most every state and of some foreign 
countries were in the audience. Many 
of them practically had to hang from 
the rafters, so crowded was the trans- 
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formed Vermont State Armory which 
served as concert hall. 

Opening on Aug. 4 with a joint con- 
cert by the three Fellows of the Ben- 
nington School of the Dance, Eleanor 
King, Louise Kloepper and Marian Van 
Tuyl, the program continued on Aug. 5 
with a concert shared by Doris Hum- 
phrey and Hanya Holm, and closed the 
first series of its six-concert cycle on 
Aug. 6 with Charles Weidman and 
Martha Graham dividing the program. 
The entire series was repeated in the 
same order on Aug. 8, 9 and 10. 

At the Fellows’ concert three of Amer- 
ica’s most promising young dancers 
presented seven dance compositions, 
four of which had been composed, re- 
hearsed and produced at the school dur- 
ing the four and a half weeks preceding 
the Festival. In addition to the solo 
dances, the program included group 
numbers in which students of the school 
selected by audition early in the season 
participated. 

Doris Humphrey and Hanya Holm, 
with members of their concert and ap- 
prentice groups, presented four dances 
in an evening of extraordinary beauty. 
Miss Humphrey’s new dance, ‘Passacag- 
lia’, composed to the music of Bach’s 
Passacaglia in C Minor, opened the 
evening. Mr. Weidman was assisting 
soloist in this dance. The next number 
was a new six-part dance by Hanya 
Holm entitled ‘Dance of Work and 
Play’. The second part of the program 
opened with another new composition 
by Miss Holm, ‘Dance Sonata’, and 
closed with the beautiful ‘Variations and 
Conclusion’ from Miss Humphrey’s pre- 
viously composed ‘New Dance’. 


New Compositions Given 

Charles Weidman and Martha 
Graham, who, with members of their 
concert and apprentice groups, shared 
the program on Aug. 6, both presented 
extended new compositions of impor- 
tance. Mr. Weidman opened the eve- 
ning with a notable three-part dance, 
Opus 51, in which pure dance form, 
kinetic pantomime for group, and the 
spectacular in dance were stressed. 
Martha Graham’s impressive new work, 
‘American Document,’ revealed several 
new departures for this dancer. Pat- 
terned freely after an American minstrel 
show,. it utilized sections from historic 
American documents spoken by an actor 
as interlocutor. Erick Hawkins of the 
Ballet Caravan was assisting soloist. 

The staging and lighting for the en- 
the Fsetival week at Bennington were 
has been giving an experimental course 
in Stage Design for the Dance at the 
Bennington School of the Dance this 
summer. Norman Lloyd, member of 
the Advisory Board of the School was 
chairman of music for the Festival. 
Music specially composed for the Fes- 
tival dances was by Vivian Fine, Ray 
Green, Harrison Kerr, Norman Lloyd, 
Harvey Pollins, Wallingford Riegger, 
Gregory Tucker and Esther Williamson. 

Other events of interest scheduled for 
the Festival week at Bennington were 
lectures by Curt Sachs, musicologist 
and historian of the dance, lectures by 
John Martin, writer and critic of the 
dance, and a program of music com- 
posed for the dance. Presenting an his- 
torical review of this and preceding 
Bennington Festival music and featur- 
ing the work of eight composers, this 
concert probably represents the first 
occasion on which a program entirely 
devoted to music composed for the dance 
has been presented. This program was 
under the chairmanship of Louis Horst, 
editor of the Dance Observer, music 
director for Martha Graham, and mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the 
School. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 
ENDS SUMMER SESSION 


Concerts Under Bakaleinikoff, Bachman 
and Jones Enlist Hundreds of 
Players and Singers 

Moscow, IpAHo, Aug. 10.—Concerts 
by a symphony orchestra of 112 players, 
Vladimir Bakaleinikoff conducting, by 
a concert band of 100, Harold Bachman, 
conductor, and a performance of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘St. Paul’ with 235 singers 
and an orchestra conducted by Archie 
N. Jones brought to a conclusion the 
major concert series of the summer 
school at the University of Idaho. More 
than 600 students were enrolled in 
music classes, with 321 candidates for 
a master’s degree in music creating a 
new record. The campus population, 
more than 1100 persons, represented 
twenty-seven states. 

Dr. J. Franklin Messenger, dean of 
education and the summer session, and 
Archie N. Jones, director of music at 
the university, were responsible for this 
major emphasis on music and music 
education. Appearing both as concert 
artists and guest instructors, the follow- 
ing musicians comprised the special 
summer faculty, augmenting the regular 
staff of eight: 

Harold Bachman, director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago bands; Dr. - Bakaleini- 
koff, formerly assistant director, Cincin- 
nati Symphony, now of Hollywood; J. 
Spencer Cornwall, director, Salt Lake 
Tabernacle Choir; Peter Dykema, Col- 
umbia University ; Gladys Gleason, pianist, 
Colby Jr. College, N. H.; Howard God- 
ing, head of piano department, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; George Hultgren, 
director, Minneapolis Civic A Cappella 
Choir; Mr. and Mrs. Max Krone, North- 
western University; Donald Lentz, direc- 
tor, Instrumental Music, University of 
Nebraska; Myrtle Leonard, contralto, 
Metropolitan Opera; D. Sterling Wheel- 
wright, director, L. D. S. Chapel Music, 
Washington, D. C. 








WAGENAAR CONDUCTS 
IN COLORADO SPRINGS 





Presents Own Work at Concert for 
Benefit of Next Season’s 
Symphony Concerts 

Bernard Wagenaar, guest professor 
at the Colorado College summer session, 
Colorado Springs, and instructor in 
composition at the Juilliard Graduate 
School, conducted a special concert of 
the Colorado Springs Symphony, on 
July 28, for the benefit of next year’s 
symphony season. The concert fea- 
tured Mr. Wagenaar’s ‘Divertimento’, 
and Gershwin’s ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ with 
James Sykes as soloist. 

The Colorado College Music Depart- 
ment also sponsored a series of lecture- 
recitals during July. One of these, on 
July 18, presented Mr. Wagenaar’s vio- 
lin and piano sonata, his third string 
quartet, his sonatina for ‘cello and 
piano, and a group of his songs. 

At another of this series, composi- 
tions by Robert Gross of the music de- 
partment faculty were heard, along with 
works by Arthur Henderson of the Colo- 
rado State College at Greeley and Mark 
Wessel of Colorado University at 
Boulder. 
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LIBRARIANS GATHER 
IN KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Important Convention Held— 
Local Musicians Active Dur- 
ing Summer Months 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 10.—The 
Municipal Symphony Orchestra, Sol 
Bobrov, conductor, gave the first con- 
cert of its third season in Swope Park 
Pavilion, on July 3, before approximate- 
ly 6,000 persons. The forty-five piece 
orchestra, whose personnel is chosen 
largely from the Kansas City Philhar- 
monic, present the better known sym- 
phonic classics. An adequate stadium 
and shell, a promised item of the city’s 
Ten-Year Civic Improvent Plan, will 
provide necessary performing and seat- 
ing facilities thus insuring permanency 
of these summer concerts. Henry F. 
McElroy, city manager, and Mary Mc- 
Elroy sponsor the series. 


The music division of the National 
Library Association’s sixtieth annual 
conference, under Carleton Sprague 
Smith of the New York Public Library, 
heard papers and discussion on subjects 
of vital interest to attending delegates 
and visitors. Mr. Smith presented a 
comprehensive treatise on Early Ameri- 
can Music, illustrating his interesting 
talk with slides. Dr. Robert D. W. 
Adams of the music department of the 
University of Kansas City, Mo., collabo- 
rated at the piano with a program of 
early American music. Other papers 
were prepared by Elsa Z. Posell, Cleve- 
land Public Library; Jessica Fredricks, 
chief of the music division of the San 
Francisco Public Library; Eva Judd 
O’Meara, librarian of the School of 
Music, Yale University; Louise Chap- 
man, Minneapolis Public Library; Rich- 
ard Angell, music librarian, Columbia 
University, New York; Dorothy Law- 
ton, New York Public Library, music 
department; Otto Albrecht, University 
of Pennsylvania; Harold Spivacke, chief 
of the music division, Library of Con- 
gress; George S. Dickinson, music de- 
partment, Vassar College, and Otto 
Kinkeldey, librarian of Cornell Univer- 
sity. 

The Conservatory of Kansas City pre- 
sented Bernard U. Taylor, of the Juil- 
liard School of Music, New York, spe- 
cialist in group voice methods, in a two- 
weeks’ master class, in June. Students 
attended from many states. The con- 
servatory will return Mr. Taylor for a 
three weeks’ period next season. The 
graduation exercises of the conserva- 
tory, Dr. John Thompson, presiding, in- 
cluded numbers by the conservatory or- 
chestra, Forrest Schulz, conductor, and 
items by the chorus, Stanley Deacon, 
leader. Soloists were Maxine Martin, 
Maurine Blundon and Lucinda Steele 
violinists, and Robert Yates Evans and 
Gertrude Casey, pianists. 

The Kansas City Guild of Music and 
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Allied Arts Teachers awarded certifi- 
cates and diplomas to ninety students, 
while the Kansas City Music Teachers’ 
Association, Thusnelda Bircsak, presi- 
dent, graduated 185 students. 

The Clef Club, Mrs. Otto Grasse, 
president, celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary with a costume program. An 
Old Fashioned Concert in an Old Fash- 
ioned Garden. The club has a member- 
ship of eighty-five members. Other offi- 
cers of the clug are Mrs. Richard 
Scruggs, Mrs. Walter T. Brooks and 
Mrs. Dororthy Fulton. 

Professor James T. Quarles of the 
University of Missouri Department of 
Music was awarded the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Music by the Chicago Mu- 
sical College at the commencement eere- 
mony of the school in Orchestra Hall on 
June 15. 

The School of Fine Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas presented Olga Eit- 
ner, violinist, and Frank Cunkle, pianist, 
in a recital of sonatas for Violin and 
Piano, in the Auditorium of Frank 
Strong Hall on July 25th in Lawrence, 

Kan. BLANCHE LEDERMAN 





SWEDISH CHORUS MAKES 
DEBUT IN N. Y. CONCERT 





Dr. Hugo Alfven, Swedish Composer, 
Conducts Tercentenary Jubilee 
Group in Carnegie Hall 


The tercentenary Jubilee Chorus of 
Sweden, sixty-five male voices chosen 
from among 10,000 singers in all parts 
of Sweden, gave a concert in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of July 12 under 
the leadership of Dr. Hugo Alfven, dis- 
tinguished sixty-six-year-old composer. 

The conductor’s name appeared on 
the program thrice; first with ‘Sweden’s 
Flag’, then with ‘Daybreak Over the 
Sea’, and finally with ‘Obstinate Mules’. 
His ‘Midommarcaka’, a tone-poem, will 
be played at the Stadium by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony on July 
19, when the Swedish Crown Prince 
Gustav Adolf, and Crown Princess 
Louise, are expected to be guests of 
honor. 

The concert began with the ‘Star- 
Spangled Banner’, and the Swedish- 
American Chorus of New York and 
Brooklyn sang a welcoming song to the 
visiting group and presented a wreath 
to Dr. Alfven. The program further 
offered Swedish folksongs and works 
by Otto Olsson, Ivar Wilden, Petersen- 
Berger, Hildor Lunvik, Carl Michael 
Bellman, Josef Eriksson and August 
Soederman. The Tercentenary Jubilee 
Chorus proved to be a superb group of 
singers. The variety of dynamics and 
shading, the precision of attack and re- 
lease all bespoke arduous training on the 
part of the chorus and Dr. Alfven. 
Einar Beyron, tenor of the Royal Opera 
in Sweden, participated as soloist, dis- 
closing a lyric voice of good tone and 
texture, which was well trained. An 
audience, largely of Swedish extraction, 
applauded warmly throughout the con- 
cert. . is 





Leon Zawisza to Be Concertmaster of 
Indianapolis Symphony 


Leon Zawisza will be concertmaster 
of the Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien 
Sevitzky, conductor, for the season 
1938-’39, according to an announcement 
made by Franklin Miner, orchestra 
manager. Mr. Zawiza has been a mem- 
ber of both the Minneapolis and Cleve- 
land orchestras, concertmaster of the 
Philadelphia Chamber Orchestra, and 
first violin of the Philadelphia Stringart 
Quartet. 





MOUNT VERNON, IOWA, SEES CORNELL COLLEGE DRAMA 


Scene from "World Without End’, Religious Choric Drama with Script by Albert Johnson and 
Music by Jacques Jolas, One of the Works Produced This Summer During a Theatre Season 





SUMMER CONCERTS 
CLOSE AT CORNELL 


Series of Six Offered During 
Session—Helen Tas Plays with 


Syracuse Symphony 

IrHaca, Aug. 10.—The Cornell music 
department, Paul J. Weaver, director, 
provided six concerts during the sum- 
mer session at the university. The con- 
cert by the Syracuse Symphony on July 
14 was a notable revelation of the capa- 
bilities of this WPA _ organization. 
Andre Polah led his forces brilliantly 
through the mazes of Shostakovich’s 
First Symphony, and provided a sym- 
pathetic accomplishment for Helen 
Teschner Tas, violinist, whose perform- 
ance of the Mozart D Major Concerto, 
K. 218, was delightful. 

Luther Noss, Cornell organist, gave 
two recitals during the summer, the 
first, on July 10, including Bach’s ‘St. 
Ann’s’ Fugue, Boellmann’s ‘Suite 
Gothique’, and Franck’s ‘Piéce Héro- 
ique’; the second, on July 24, works by 
various French and American compos- 
ers. Jeanne Palmer, soprano, appeared 
on July 7 with Paul J. Weaver at the 
piano. Outstanding on her program 
were six Lieder, the “Voi la Sapete’ 
from ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, and songs 
by Rachmaninoff and Bantock. 

On Aug. 1 Gari Shelton, pianist, 
gave a recital, the high points of which 
were the Bach-d’Albert D Major Pre- 
lude and Fugue and three caprices by 
Paganini-Liszt. He also played the 
Mendelssohn ‘Variations Sérieuses’, and 
groups of pieces by Chopin, Debussy, 
and Prokofieff. Ronald Ingalls con- 
ducted the Cornell String Sinfonietta on 
Aug. 8 in a concerto by Manfredini, the 
concerto for three violins by Vivaldi, 
and Stoessel’s “Concerto Grosso’ for 
piano and strings. Elgar’s ‘Serenade’ 
and de Greef’s ‘Ballade’ completed the 
program. 

At Ithaca College was a joint con- 
cert by the summer school orchestra 
and chorus, directed respectively by 
Craig McHenry and Bert Rogers 








Lyon, and an open-air concert by the 
band under Walter Beeler’s direction. 
The Ithaca High School Band, Dayton 
Latham, director, also made several ap- 
pearances. J. Murray Barsour 


JUILLIARD SESSION 
CLOSES WITH RECITALS 








Special Training in Radio and Stage 
Technique Offered—Faculty and 
Students Appear 

Several new courses devised for spe- 
cialized musical studies were offered 
this summer by the Juilliard Summer 
School, which closed on Aug 12. Rob- 
ert A. Simon supervised a course in the 
Technique of Broadcasting, in which 
members wrote script, produced plays 
and musical programs, announced their 
own performances and studied other 
aspects of radio technique. Mrs. Her- 
bert Witherspoon taught a class in the 
Staging of Operettas and Pageants, 
which, like Mr. Simon’s, was conducted 
as a laboratory project. And Guy Maier 
had a course in piano Technique and 
Materials. 

During the six-week session, faculty 
members gave eighteen concerts, stu- 
dents offered six recitals and four lec- 
tures were heard by Juilliard and Col- 
umbia University students. Station 
WNYC broadcast nineteen of these. 
Roy and Johana Harris analyzed the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord’ in four lec- 
ture-recitals. Four concerts were given 
during the last week of the session. A 
student recital on Aug. 8 was followed 
by a concert on Aug. 9 by the Phil Sym 
Quartet and Johana Harris, pianist, in 
a program of Roy Harris’s works, in- 
culding a premiere of the Third String 
Quartet. Hugh Porter gave an organ 
cluding a premiere of the Third String 
stead was heard on Aug. 11. The num- 
ber of summer students this year 
reached 750. 





Winifred Cecil Sings ‘Aida’ in Turin 

Turtn, July 25.—Winifred Cecil, 
American soprano, made her local debut 
in the title-role of ‘Aida’ on the evening 
of July 20, scoring a tremendous suc- 
cess. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for August, 1938 


MUSIC: ‘Simon Legree’ for Chorus, Piano Works and Songs in New Lists 








SIMON LEGREE A VIVID FIGURE 
IN DOUGLAS MOORE S CHORUS 


AKING Vachel Lindsay’s poem ‘Simon 
Legree’ for his text, Douglas Moore 
has written a capital four-part chorus for 
men’s voices, retaining the original title, 
and Carl Fischer, Inc., has published it 
with an appropriately awesome picture of 
the heavy villain of 
Mrs. Stowe’s famous 
classic on the cover. 
The picturesquely 
suggestive text finds 
apt expression in Mr. 
Moore’s rollicking 
music, with its sharp 
dramatic accentua- 
tion and _ insistent 
rhythm. There is a 
short solo for a bari- 
tone representing Le- 
gree and also a short 
bit for the tenor 
Devil, and there are 
various amusing de- 
scriptive effects, as in the descending phrase 
on the words “went down (to the Devil)” 
taken by each lower voice in succession 
after the first tenor’s enunciation of it. 
Then there is a sly touch in the piano ac- 
companiment where an ethereal harp-like 
arpeggio follows the statement that “Uncle 
Tom to Eva flew to high Sanctoriums 
bright and new”. Obviously this is a nov- 
elty that will have no difficulty in finding 
its way into the répertoire of male choruses. 
In the score it occupied fifteen pages. 

In an entirely different vein is the same 
composer’s three-part chorus for women’s 
voices, ‘Perhaps to Dream’, likewise pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer. This is a charming 
setting of a poem by Stephen Vincent 
Benét for two sopranos and alto, the three 
parts being skilfully interwoven and well 
equalized. A curious effect is obtained at 
the very end, where the final tonic triad 
creates the impression of being the sub- 
dominant triad of a different key. The com- 
position is to be sung a cappella. 





Douglas Moore 


UNFAMILIAR CLASSICS 
FOR PIANO BEGINNERS 


WITH the commendable object of pro- 
viding piano teachers with material 
for beginners calculated to inspire in them 
at the outset a response to classic purity of 
line and form, and so to replace the music- 
ally worthless beginners’ pieces that occupy 
so large a place in the rénertoires of most 
teachers of children, Alfred Kreutz has 
brought together under one cover several 
short, easy compositions by 18th century 
composers that have never before been pub- 
lished. And this interesting collection of 
‘Clavierstiicke fiir Anfanger’ is now issued 
by B. Schott’s Sons of Mayence and Leipzig 
(New York: Associated Music Publishers ). 

The thirty or more little pieces that make 
up this collection range in length from one 
to four lines and are mainly written in 
dance forms, with the minuet predominat- 
ing. Eleven composers are represented, the 
names of some of them being totally un- 
familiar. Bach’s son Johann Christoph 
Friedrich, a conductor in Biickeburg, is 
drawn upon for two Suabian dances. an 
Angloise and an Allegro, and Johann Phil- 
ipp Kirnberger, for four minuets, a ga- 
votte and a fughetta, while Johann Georg 


Witthauer contributes a gavotte, a polon- 
aise, two Allegrettos and other pieces, and 
Christoph Nickelmann, two minuets and a 
polonaise. The other composers represent- 
ed are Georg Simon Lohlein, Christian 
Gottlob Neefe, Daniel Gottlob Tiirk, Jo- 
hann Otto Uhde, Christian Friedrich Schale, 
Carl Ludwig Traugott Glaser and C. F. 
Rudorf. 

This attempt on the compiler’s part to 
supply beginners with nourishing mu- 
sical food bears the impress of a reaction 
against the excessively dissonant material 
for children that has been published in such 
great quantities in Germany in recent years, 
and as such it is worthy of encouragement ; 
but it can scarcely be gainsaid that this 
material is better adapted for adult begin- 
ners than for children. One would have to 
be sublimely optimistic to hope to interest 
a child in the Kirnberger fughetta, for in- 
stance. But at the same time the collection 
constitutes an excellent book for reading 
practise for elementary pupils of all ages. 


MORE TWO-PIANO MATERIAL 
OF BUT MEDIUM DIFFICULTY 


Foor new pieces for two pianos by 
Mischa Portnoff that are original com- 
positions and not transcriptions have re- 
cently been published by J. Fischer & Bro. 
The titles are ‘Brief Filirtation,’ ‘Senti- 
mental Parting’, ‘Playful Leaves’ and 
‘March of the Imps’. 

For the most part these are pieces of 
only medium difficulty. As such they should 
find a ready field with that more or less 
numerous public of pianists who enjoy en- 
semble playing but are flot equipped with 
the technic to meet the exacting demands 
of the more difficult works of the two- 
piano répertoire. All four are consistently 
written and meticulously phrased and re- 
quire an innate sense of nuance and grace 
in deliverv. Perhaps the most effective is 
the ‘March of the Imps’; the others have a 
somewhat more pronounced salon-ish char- 
acter. 

From the same publishers comes also a 
‘Sentimental Rhapsody’ for orchestra and 
piano by William Pelz, a short composi- 
tion in the syncopated rhythm of the “rag- 
time” school, designed to help meet the 
need for short concerted pieces with a 
dressed-up popular appeal. It should create 
a specific niche for itself as a piece for the 
use of young pianists with school, or other- 
wise local, orchestras, though it may also 
be played with a second piano taking the 
orchestral part. Needless to say, it demands 
a dashing and buoyantly rhythmic style of 
performance. The playing time can be kept 
within five minutes. 


TWO EARLY ’CELLO SONATAS 
IN THE HANDELIAN MANNER 


F special interest to cellists are two 

sonatas for their instrument by Wil- 
lem de Fesch that have now been repub- 
lished, with piano accompaniment by Julius 
van Etsen based on the original basso con- 
tinuo, by the Antwerp music publishing 
firm of “De Ring”. 

The Flemish composer, who spent the 
second half of his career in London, was 
born in 1687 and was, therefore. a con- 
temporary of Bach and Handel. His music, 
if these compositions are representative ex- 
amples, followed along Handelian lines 
more than those of Bach. Like other 
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works of their day in the same form, 
these somatas are short, and, while 
not specifically broken up into movements, 
they are in sharply defined divisions. The 
first opens with a fine, broad Largo, upon 
where there follows a sprightly Allegro 
and then a graceful pair of minuets, the 
second serving as a trio to the first. The 
second sonata likewise has an opening 
largo, though this one is in 3/4 time in- 
stead of 4/4, then there is a more extended 
Allegro, and the work culminates in a 
broad finale. 

These quasi-novelties are from a set of 
six works in the same form for ’cello pub- 
lished originally in London. They are here 
issued in an attractive form, under one 
cover. 


INTERESTING NOVELTIES 
IN NEW SHEAF OF SONGS 


Aw the recent publications of Carl 
Fischer, Inc., are two notably worth- 
while songs of specific character by Robert 
Crawford, ‘Beloved, What Manner of Love’ 
and ‘To Every Man’. The first, a setting 
for high voice of biblical words taken from 
the first chapter of 
St. John, opens with 
a recitative of broad 
= and expressive con- 
me tour, which is fol- 
jlowed by an air of 
N dignified melodic 
conception, a fitting- 
ly churchly spirit be- 
ma ing maintained 
m. throughout. “To Ev- 
ery Man’, while not 
sacred in the strict 
sense of the word, is 
based on a fine poem 
of lofty sentiment by 
John Oxenham, and 
here again the com- 
poser was fortunate 
in the style of expression that he was 
prompted to adopt. Written for medium 
voice, it is a song of impressive melodic 
sweep with an accompaniment of straight- 
forward simplicity. 

Two songs with both words and music 
by Gladys Knesel Thatcher prove that this 
composer is as adroit in the fashioning of 
the text of a lyric as she is in devising a 
vocal line that is melodic without being 
trite. “Sky’ and “To Apollo’ are the titles 
of these songs for medium voice. The first 
follows the more traditional lines, while ‘To 
Apollo’, with its 5-8 rhythm, is inspired 
by a ‘Hymn to Apollo and the Muses’ that 
dates from the third century B.C. and was 
found inscribed in marble on an inner wall 
of a house in Delphi. In fact, the first six 
of its eighty measures are here used as the 
thematic material of the introduction. While 
no attempt has been made to create a modal 
effect, the song achieves an appropriate 
mood with its significantly shaped line and 
chordally simple accompaniment. 

And from the same publishers comes also 
‘Solitude’, by Vaclav Divina, with an Eng- 
lish translation by Rosa Newmarch of the 
original words by Stefan Kreméry, which 
are also given. This is an interesting art 
song, perhaps a little austere in the curv- 
ing of its line but aptly reflective of the 
mood of the text and harmonically colorful. 
It is in one key for medium voice. : 





Robert Crawford 


«=—BRIEFER MENTION—# 


For Organ: 

Three Pastoral Pieces: Fugue; Six 
Carol Preludes, by Gordon Phillips. Well- 
designed pieces in the smaller frames, the 
charming Pastoral Pieces consisting of a 
Meditation, Scherzo and Pastoral Sketch, 
while the slow Fugue has a dignified sub- 
ject, is well worked out and is held down 
to four pages. The Carol Preludes, only 
two pages in length im every instance ex- 
cepting the last, treat simply and effectively 
‘O, Little Town of Bethlehem’. ‘The Holly 
and the Ivy’, the ‘Coventry Carol’, ‘This 
Endris Night’, “The Angel Gabriel’ and 
“The First Nowell” (London: Oxford. New 
York: C. Fischer). 


Suite from ‘Dioclesian’, by Henry Pur- 
cell, arranged by Eric H. Thiman. The 
five short engaging numbers are transferred 
to the organ with excellent effect, the char- 
acteristic simplicity of the writing being 
left undisturbed (London: Novello. New 
York: H. W. Gray). 

Music for the Hammond Organ, Book 1, 
arranged and registrated by Charles Ray- 
mond Cronham. A collection of six trans- 
criptions of little difficulty with minute 
registration directions for the organ desig- 
nated in the title, and apparently intended 
to appeal to all tastes as it ranges all the 
way from an ‘Ave Maria’ by the sixteenth 
century Arcadelt to Molloy’s ‘Love’s Old 
Sweet Song’. The others are the Louis 
VIII ‘Amaryllis’, an ‘Abendlied’ by Schu- 
mann, Schubert’s popular ‘Marche Mili- 
taire’ and the Hawaiian ‘Aloha O5ce’ (J. 
Fischer). 


For Solo Voice: 


‘Danse Macabre’ (Death, the Fiddler’), 
for medium voice, by Camille Saint-Saéns ; 
Vocalise, Op. 34, No. 14, for soprano or 
tenor, by Serge Rachmaninoff. Re-issues 
of both songs, the first supplied with an 
English version by F. Angelo of the French 
lyric by Henri Cazalis, while the Rachman- 
inoff song is freshly edited by Paul Kay 
(Axelrod-Music). j 


=-NEW MUSIC RECEIVED-® 


Either Men’s or Women’s Voices (2 parts): 

‘Mrs. Owl’, ‘Natterjack’, ‘Cratchety Spindle’ 
and “The Black Bat’, by Anthony Collins, mostly 
humorous (London: Keith Prowse). 

‘Silver Lady’, by Walter Trinder; ‘Jock 0’ 
Hazeldean’, Scotch air, arr. by Muriel Herbert 
(London: Elkin. New York: Galaxy>. 

‘Evening Song’, by Harold T. Soull; ‘Ring 
Out, Wild Bells’, a setting of Tennyson’s poem 
by Ernest Walker; ‘Mariners’ Song’, by Herbert 
Horrocks; ‘Cockles and Mussels’, Irish folk- 
song, arr. by Mark Pasteur (London: Stainer & 
Bell. New York: Galaxy). 

‘Fear No More’, by Douglas Hopkins, words 
by Shakespeare (London: Arnold. New York: 
C. Fischer). 

‘I love all graceful things’, by Erio H. Thiman; 
‘The Drummer and the Cook’, humorous, re- 
printed from The 2 | Book, Part II, with 
piano accompaniment, y Richard Runciman 
Terry; ‘Pirate Song’, with bourrée from Handel's 
‘Fireworks Music’, arr. by Desmond MacMahon, 
with words by A. H. Body (London: Curwen. 
New York: a. Schirmer). 


Unison: 


‘My Father for another night’, by Percy C. 
Buck, a re-issue (Birchard). 


Children’s Voices: 


Hymns and Anthems for Children’s Voices, Set 
No. 2, compiled by David Hugh Jones, containing 
‘Song of Joy’, words by Paul Gerhardt (17th 
century), music by David Hugh Jones, in 4 parts: 
‘Rejoice, ye pure in heart’, words by Edward 
Plumtre, music by A. H. Meissiter, arr. by D. 
H. Jones, in 2 parts; ‘Saviour, like a shepherd 
lead us’, Sicilian melody, arr. by D. H. Jones, in 
2 parts; ‘A Cradle Song’, poem by Christina 
Rossetti, music by D. H. Jones, unison; ‘Fair- 
est Lord Jesus’, a Silesian folk-song, arr. by 
D. H. Jones, 2 parts (C. Fischer). 

*Polovetsian Dance and Chorus’, by Alex. Bo- 
rodin, from ‘Prince ‘Igor’ issued separately, os- 
tensibly for four parts but with the voices div- 
ided in places (C. Fischer). 

‘Little Dance’ (‘My Garden of Memory’). by 
Morten J. Luvaas, words by Everett Hendricks: 
‘Rain and the River’, by Oscar J. Fox, words by 
T. Will Callahan; ‘Crown of Freedom’, by Oliver 
Holden, transcribed by Samuel Richards Gaines. 
with soprano solo, poem by Edward Howard 
Griggs: ‘Lend me your aid’, by Charles Gounod. 
from “The Queen of Sheba’, arr. by N. Clifford 
Page; “The Waltz’, music from the waltzes of 
Johann Strauss, arr. by Roy S. Stoughton, words 
by David Stevens; ‘My bonnie lass she smileth’, 
by Joseph Bottomley, arr. by Gladys Pitcher: 
‘The Lamb’, by Charles Wood, poem by William 
Blake (Birchard). 

‘As dew in April’. by Anthony Collins; ‘My 
Little Pretty One’, by Herbert E. Crimp, with 
17th century words, “The Witch of Bowden’, by 
F. S. Breville-Smith, ‘Orpheus with his lute’. by 
R. Vaughan Williams, with words from Shake- 
speare’s ‘Henry VIII’, ‘A little house of sweet 
content’, by Herbert L. Cooke, ‘Come in, and 
welcome’ and “The Old Arm Chair’. by Kennedy 
Russell, and ‘Once there lived a lady fair’, words 
and music by G. H. Clutsam, all arr. by Frank 
Tavp (London: Keith Prowse). 

*To the Flowers and Birds’. by Albert D. 
Schmutz, words by Lady Jane Gray (Summy). 

’ Lomond’. Scottish folk-song arr. for 
tenor solo and mixed chorus by Howard Brock- 
way; ‘Solveig’s Song’, by Grieg, arr. by Casare 
Sodero (Gray). 

‘City in the West’, a setting by Cyril Rootham 
of a poem by Jasper Rootham (London: Oxford. 
New York: C. Fischer). 
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BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 1 in C, Op. 
21. Eugene Ormandy and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra have collaborated in a record 
that is, in all likelihood, the most distin- 
guished impression to be put upon wax 
of the first of the nine symphonic master- 
pieces Beethoven was to sire. Wit, finish 
and sparkle are here in abundance, and a 
large measure of the originality, which was 
to show itself in more daring form in the 
later works, is also apparent. The tech- 
nical resources of Victor and the precision 
of RCA engineers, together with the art- 
istry of the players and Mr. Ormandy, have 
combined to produce a_ distinguished 
achievement. No Beethoven collection—and 
it is not too much to say recorded collec- 
tion—will be complete without it. 


ScHUMANN. Quartet, Op. 47, for piano 
and strings. Played by Hortense Monath, 
pianist, and the Kolisch Quartet. This is 
one of the works recorded by Victor in 
co-operation with the 1937-’38 concert 
series of the New Friends of Music. The 
graceful and grateful music set forth in 
its three movements is played with the 
polish and brilliance characteristic of the 
members of the Kolisch ensemble. The 
piano part does not dominate the music, 
yet isa vital and integral factor in it. The 
age ar is technically distinguished. Vic- 
tor M 


Mozart. The famous ‘Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik (K. 525), is played by the 
Pro Arte Quartet and these are the first 
Victor records of the Serenade in its 
original form for string quartet, with the 
bass doubling the ’cello part. Familiar and 
popular as the music is, the admirable play- 
ing of the Pro Arte members and the de- 
lightful qualities of the music in this trans- 
parent form assure it a warm reception. 
This is also a recording made in the series 
of New Friends of Music concerts. Vic- 
tor, M-428. 


Bacn. Prelude and Fugue in F Minor. 
Orchestrated by Lucien Caillet and played 








Why not plan to devote some of 
your summer leisure time to the 
selection of 


SONGS 
PIANO COMPOSITIONS 
ORCHESTRAL WORKS 
ORATORIOS 
ANTHEMS 


for fall and winter programs. 
Inquiries promptly attended to. 


J. FISCHER & BRO... . NEW YORK 
119 West 40th Street 





MUSICAL AMERICA fer August, 958 


by the Philadelphia Orchestra conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy. One of Bach's tower- 
ing compositions arrayed in sumptuous at- 
tire by Mr. Caillet and played with superb 


only the best machines. One disc. (Victor). 

Weser. Overture to “Euryanthe.” Adrian 
Boult conducts the British Broadcasting 
Company Orchestra in a superb interpre- 
tation. Though it is recorded in Europe 
there is none of the echo so frequently 
found in foreign pressings. One disc 
(Victor). 


Foster. ‘Songs of Stephen Foster,” sung 
by Richard Crooks. This year, the same 
in which the Pittsburgh Memorial was 
completed, also witnesses the publication 
of Foster album by Victor. Mr. Crooks 
sings the known and beloved songs “Jeanie 
with the Light Brown Hair,’ ‘Ah, May the 
Red Rose Live Alway,” “Camptown Races.” 
‘Old Folks at Home,” and many others 
which have become a part of America’s 
heritage, with sympathy and artistry. (Vic- 
tor Musical Masterpiece, M-354). 


Crortn. Concerto in E Minor. Artur 
Rubinstein with the London Symphony, 
conducted by John Barbirolli. Mr. Rubin- 
stein plays with incisive brilliance, taking 
the concerto in the style of later work 
rather than maintaining the almost mimia- 
ture scale of dynamics which it must origi- 
nally have had. Thus treated, it Joses some- 
thing of its fragile charm, but takes on 2 
bold, virtuosic sweep. The accompaniment 
is vigorous. Victor Set, M. 418. 


Rousset. Symphony No. 3. in G 
Played by the Lamoureux Orchestra of 
Paris under Albert Wolff. This is 2 
Polydor recording issued in this country 
by Brunswick. Mr. Wolff, once of the 
Metropolitan, does an excellent piece of 
work in this characteristically French svm- 
phony, the second movement, adagio. beinr 
particularly well plaved. The recording is 
as good as most of those made in Europe 
Three discs, Set BP, 3. (Brunswick) 


TCHAIKovsky. ‘Romeo and Juliet” Over- 
ture, played by the Boston Symphony un- 
der Koussevitzky. This is a beautiful per- 
formance of one of the composer's best- 
known works. Mr. Koussevitzky, who is 
always at his best in Russian compositions 
is supremely so in the present instance 
Three discs. Musical Masterpieces, No 
347. (Victor) 


Massenet. ‘O Noble Lame’. and ©) 
Souverain’, both from ‘Le Gid’. Georer 
Thill, tenor of the Paris Opéra who spent 
a season with the Metropolitan, is ‘the 
singer, accompanied by an undesienated 
orchestra led by E. Bigot. Mr. Thill sines 
in a manner far surpassing anvthine thet 
he did when in this country. Both excernt: 
are good, the former being. perhaps, the 
better. One disc. (Columbia) 


Liszt. ‘Les Préludes’ Symphonic Poem. 
played by the Grand Orchestre Philhar- 
monique de Paris led by Selmar Mevro- 
witz. Mr. Meyrowitz gives a hectic, rest- 
less performance of Liszt’s romantic work 
and has a tendency, when the music ert: 
loud, to play fast, and when it is soft, to 
slow down. Consequently, a number of the 
composer's accelerandos end up as prestos 
The tone is good and the recording fair 
and. as a whole, clear. The set is worth 
having. Two discs. Set X-82. (Columbia) 
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Sparkling Biography of Offenbach 


Fo al Ge eas c@f History. nome so 

nearly aggovacttes 2 comic opera as the 
French Second Emgere As it recedes into 
the gest, & feeoemes gore and more as- 
toundmg Fitrmg, teretere. that the period 
heen tie Choe @@at m 18S! and Se 
Gan am D572, should be cepified by opera- 
bouffie—and wh mere tyormal of tms form 
a dramete oterummest than Jacques 
Cc > = 

‘Orgies im Pars” iy S. Kracaner (New 
York: Alive? A Koupé), 2 work admir- 
ably treme? ln Geen David and Eric 
Mosshache = mostsiiv a tography of 
Offerbach. Ip ceailty it & @ chatty, inter- 
estme hstemr cf Peamee mm genera! and 
Pars @ gectour fom Gs of Lowis- 
Philgme t> the compeser’s death in 1880 

Characters whe were Eimgs, queens or 
pews on the mwiitea! ctessboard of those 
years wamdier an amd ent of Mr. Kracaner’s 
parses. The Dor d& Morme. who was the 
backbore cf the Second Empire @ it can 
be sex tp feet ape supgertrg skeletal 
construction af ail = cevesie?d as dome 
much Gor the omsuaily prolife Jewish 
vouth trom Coline. Bismarck. Victoria 
and Albert ghee Gord top om and off One 
learns thet Flienew the compeser of “Mar- 
the’, gssisted goeatiy a Offenbach’s career 
Borterme Schmesitr. whe Gled theatres to 
boleme when she samg fs “Grand Duchess 
of Gercisten” amf “La Belle Helene”: Cora 
Pearl, the smucr Sitfe bariet whose father 
wrote the gamesst of Ge gure ‘Kathleen 
Ac the expositem cf ISS8 iegs and am- 
hassatiors yan umfeard<f sums to see La 
Schneider az fhe Gand Dur? 

Oferthach wt. Wermr as patron. dared 
to wiles the fortdediier “Marsediace” in 
two of he scores, “Orpitée ame Enfers” and 
Ia Ve Pecseme Al this, and mf- 
Nitely more, & wreer mi 2 tapestry the 
like of winch will grofebiy never be seen 
eeen. Cossee’s “Parmer et Circenses” was 
the third Negeiiers’s motte Keep every- 
bode thamwer and ther wort ask too many 
question: Amé wim Setter than Offer- 
hach to writ the camcarms t wick one 
danced st the Jardim MWiaihnile and even less 
annproved qilanes* 


Best Werk Deme Before Sedan 

Offerhach & & tue fSmctioned for a 
Gecate after Sefer Set Ss best works 
fo owe excemt @he gestions “Tales of 
Bofiermen!, belie the Gees of the Ex 
mire. The ce-wnifier score of ‘Orpheée’ 
dating from TS74 i= met Sal— so good as 
the wersien cf TSSR. Be trotted the Em- 
mire 2S mebndie eke die oot ever Napo- 
leon and Eee am? She amazing group 
omer anf owomer whe nade am “he cercle 
of the Tillers and Se. Cloud 

One can picture Wagmer’s fury wher the 
Vier Oner= commssiered 2 work from 
Offerhach am@ temere? fis own music 
@eme. Some ocoeselstier bewever must 
hewe (heen Geer? for ‘the fact that 
‘Rhemeeer” wes 2 Sire We however 
teke @ (hefieted nfecest @ the work since 
one of ft: momibers, = “Geblin’s Song” was 
t Tecer sisteer weers afer. as the 
wordd-pomilar Buccarcile m® “Tales of 
BHofmar’ 

Bow. thouch Gi Ge anther make the 
mistike of crefitee t te Borde. Bine- 
evel Dalem Borer. fe creation of the 
role of Cermen i Bieet’s cpera? Had he 
newer hear? of Gall Ware> 


Read MWe Koeecemer’s teok and you will 


learn = Set sheet Feerch Sistory. the 
Prench shee Goo ‘these ineredibie 


ehtieen weers am? aike abeut the poor 
Tewish “oelist whe became tte feted deri 
me of Pecs % saler and @: boulevards 
The compreer’s creer & less ineredible 
than the hackrcrem? agimst winch we <e 
%. for Glewsr peroie Save made good te- 
fore an@ since. Gp spite of terrific bandit 
cams. Nieee of fhe charecters. subsidiary 
in the woecterie. ftom? vastiy more m- 
portant an sncthe amd bisters of the time 
ere mere seers moe Mare of the most 
engarme ore ace => commletely forgotten 
foot thee soeeer at whelly new and em 
trehe itersstmg cCtaracters 

Some of Ge mest ieresting featore 





Jacques Offenbach 


of the volume are the illustrations, many of 
which are by eminent artists, Daumier, 
Doré and others, some from the private 
collection of Daniel Halévy, son of Offen- 
bach’s librettis who was also an eminent 
dramatist and novelist. 

As has been said, ‘Orpheus in Paris’ is 
less a biography than a Riickblick on an 
era, but Offenbach and his time were so 
imextricably interwoven, there was, per- 
haps, mo other way to do it. Mr. Kra- 
cauer has done his work well. The volume 
is delightful, entertaining and informative, 
and for a book to be all three of these 
things, ts something of an achievement. 





CONCERT 
SONGS AND ARIAS 


Edited and Arranged by 


FRANK LA FORGE 
for High Voice 
These arrangemnts, newly published, include 


the alterations and cadenzas as used by 
some of the {greatest singers. 





New the Sheep Secure Are Grazing, 
from “The Birthday Cantata” (Schafe 
kGemen sicher weiden) ..........Bach .50 


Hear His Voice with Tender Accents, 
from “I Puritani™” (Qui la voce sua 


soave) Bellini .75 
Hallelujah! from “Esther” Handel .75 
The Promise (La Promessa) Rossini .60 


The Alpine Shepherdess (La Pastorella 
delle Alpi) Rossini .50 
Yarantelia (La Danza)...... Rossini .75 
Ah! the Veice I Lately Heard, from 
“The Barber of Seville” (Una voce poca 
fe) ; Rossini .60 





Another Cari Fischer Music Store 
will open, Wednesday, September 
7th, of 119 W. 57th Street, “In 
Mew York's Music Center”. 








Your Dealer—or 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


COOPER SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Fitting Music to the Movies 


(Continued from page 14) 

second that each change of trend or mood 
appears. The sequence may not last more 
than four or five minutes, or it may run ten. 
Then, guided by his memory of the pic- 
ture, and with the cue sheet at his elbow, 
the composer is able to make his music jibe 
with the picture. In this way, he knows 
the exact second the airplane will crash or 
the boat will sink and can prepare his score 
accordingly. 

Dialogue calls for little or no music. 
Many times, music merely provides atmos- 
phere, and then only the general character 
of the picture has to be considered; but 
when the climax of a sequence approaches, 
the music must progress with like speed and 
intensity. This calls for absolute precision. 

To the movie fan, dubbing, whereby 
studio is able to substitute the work of an 
unknown artist for that of a star, is most 
exasperating. In the studio it is a mechani- 
cal problem, pure and simple. The story 
a hero who does not 


e 


brought in and makes the recording. 
When the story unfolds to the point of 
the jong, the Ah 4 has — the 
words, tempo r goes rough 
number, guided by a play-back whi 
vocalist has made. When these two 
—sound and film—have been properly 


ther 


bed, the movie fan is convinced that his 
favorite star is a first-rate warbler ; where- 
as, he may be gravel-throated like Andy 
Devine, or have a “whiskey” voice, like so 
many others! If the studios were not so 
careful in choosing a voice to fit the char- 
acter of the star, there would be nothing to 
prevent Gary Cooper’s being a basso pro- 
fundo in one picture, and a lyric tenor in 


another production. 
Dubbing for Stars 


A picture that is certain to fool a large 
public is ‘Stolen Heaven’, a recent Para- 
mount release, starring Lewis Stone, Gene 
Raymond and Olympe Bradna. Music of 
Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, Tchaikovsky 
and others is used, and unlike the making 
of pictures not strictly musicals, the music 
was recorded first. You will see Stone at 
the piano, playing a Liszt rhapsody. While 
you will not see his hands actually moving 
over the keys, the illusion is so perfect that 
you are convinced he must be an accom- 
plished pianist. 

The truth is, that the numbers he plays 
were recorded by three different pianists. 
Max Rabinowitch made some of the record- 
sna Ont, Sa SO @ 08 Sour wells Igor Gorin 

ore the film was finished. Ignaz Hils- 
berg was called in and did some more play- 
ing, and then one day when he was not 
available, Ray Turner, staff 
pianist, completed the job. Raymond is 
shown in the picture playing the violin; but 
as he does not play, John Pennington, Para- 
mount’s concertmaster, and former leader 
of the London String Quartet, did the y- 
ing. To make the illusion complete, Ray- 
mond actually took lessons in holding the 
fiddle and in the fingering of the number 
you will think he playing. Likewise 
when you hear, Miss Bradna scaling the 
vocal ts, you will be listening to the 
voice of Francia White, radio and light 
opera soprano. All these numbers have 


been dubbed, the stars following faithfully 
Shakespeare’s injunction to “suit the action 
to the word.” 

On a recent visit to the lot, Mr. Talbot 
took me into a projection room to hear a 
play-back of the theme song for ‘Men 
With Wings’, for which Werner Janssen is 
preparing the score. This theme song, how- 
ever, is the work of Frank Loesser, who 
wrote the lyric, and Hoagy Carmichael, 
composer of ‘Star Dust’ and a host of other 
popular successes. First, we heard the or- 
chestral sound track, made the day pre- 
viously. That morning, a male quartet had 
been brought in, and listening to a play- 
back through ear-phones, had made a vocal 
track. For experimental purposes in this 
instance, the singers made two tracks, and 
these, dubbed together, gave the effect of 
a small male chorus. When this track was 
run simultaneously with the orchestral 
track, the director got an idea of how the 
number would sound when it should be 
finally sung by a male chorus of forty or 
fifty singers. 


Scientific Wonders 


The wonders of science in our unfolding 
universe never cease. In fact, we are on 
the threshhold of even greater and more 
startling achievements. Electricity, sound, 
light—these are the invisible factors with 
which the scientist has to wrestle, and the 
right use of which brings the answers to 
his problems. It is a far crv from the sim- 
ple movie-tone demonstration of Dr. Lee 
De Forest less than two decades ago to the 
results that are now obtained in the great 
laboratories of the modern motion picture 
studio. To the layman, that machine is 
simply a huge dynamo that makes things 
run; this one, a little gadget costing $500, 
with an aperature of a thousandth of an 
inch through which light passes, or here 
are two types of sound track, variable area 
and variable density, the merits of which 
are carefully detailed by the engineer. 

So, don’t be surprised if you should hear 
Jeannette MacDonald singing a duet with 
herself, or should find Nelson Eddy turned 
into a whole male chorus. Rest assured that 
it will be done, should the story demand it. 
To you, it will come as entertainment; but 


‘to those in the workshop, it represents a 


problem in exact science—a science that is 
based upon the operation of a law more 
fixed than the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians, and which is being continually 
unfolded to a gaping world by patient and 
understanding scientists. 





LECTURES ANNOUNCED 
FOR SYMPHONY LEAGUE 


Prominent Musicians Will talk Before 
Meetings of New York Philhar- 
monic Organization 

Mrs. John T. Pratt, chairman of the 
Philharmonic-Symphony League of 
New York, announces a course of six 
lectures on symphonic music for next 
season open to all league members. The 
opening lecture will be given on Nov. 
1. John Barbirolli, conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
will speak. The second and third events 














he MannesQusicSchool 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors 
announces with great pleasure the following notable additions to its distinguished 
Artist Faculty: 
OLGA EISNER 
Lieder singer and teacher of many important singers 


ROBERT SCHOLZ 
of the internationally known piano duo, editor with Heinz Scholz of Mozart's 
complete piano works 


ROSALYN TURECK 
Pianist of distinction, whose recitals of the complete piano works of Johann 
Sebastian Bach were a feature of last season's music 


157 East 74th St., New York, N. Y. 





BUtterfield 8-0656 








are scheduled for Nov. 10 and Dec. 1, 
with Marion Rous as lecturer. On Jan. 
10 Emil Kahn will address the league 
members. Since 1937 he has been per- 
manent conductor of the Montclair Or- 
chestra. 

Nadia Boulanger is announced as 
lecturer for the evening of Jan. 31, and 
the series will close on Feb. 28, with a 
lecture by Harriett D. Johnson, artist 
director of the Layman’s Music Courses. 


OPEN AIR OPERA 
WINS IN ST. LOUIS 


Capacity Audiences Flock to 
Municipal Theatre—Little 
Symphony Heard 


Sr. Louis, Aug. 10.—Jerome Kern’s 
‘Roberta’ which has held the record for 
attendance at the Municipal Theatre 
was the fourth week’s offering and 
again the company drew enormous 
crowds. A fine cast sang and acted this 
interesting musical play. Among the 
principals were: Ray Middleton, Nancy 
McCord, Fifi D’Orsay, Ethel Morrison, 
Jack Durant, Eric Mattson, Marcella 
Uhl, Lori Trivers, Joseph Macauley 
and Helen Raymond. William Dollar 
of the Metropolitan Opera Ballet and 
Leda Anchutina did some beautiful 
dancing. 

Following this, during the week of 
July 4 to 11, came a new production 
to the repertoire with ‘Virginia’. In 
this, Richard Berger made full use of 
the immense stage and the production 
moved swiftly and smoothly. It was the 
second work of the season dealing with 
events in American history. Hal Forde, 
Ronald Graham, Frederick Persson, 
Helen Raymond, Margaret Carlisle, 
Annamary Dickey, Joseph Macauley, 
Anne Brown and Chuck and Chuckles 
from the original cast, all did their full 
share to make it a pleasing spectacle. 

Richard Berger, productions mana- 
ger; Zeke Colvan, stage manager and 
Raymond Sovey, who designs the sets, 
coordinated perfectly in producing an- 
other premiere, ‘Lost Waltz’, during the 
week of July 11 to 17. This very tune- 
ful operetta of the Viennese type came 
from the pen of Robert Stolz and is 
based on the motion picture “Two 
Hearts in Waltz Time’ by Walter 
Reisch and Franz Schulz and on the 
operetta ‘Der Verlorene Waltzer’ by 
Paul Knepler and J. M. Welleminsky. 

Its score, full of well orchestrated 
melodies, was finely played and sung 
under the baton of George Hirst. The 
cast included Gladys Baxter, Nancy Mc- 
Cord, Eric Mattson, Jack Good, Jack 
Sheehan, William Lynn, Joseph Macau- 
ley, Earl MacVeigh and other capable 
singers in minor roles. 


Lange Conducts Little Symphony 


The Little Symphony, with Hans 
Lange as conductor, continued to draw 
large audiences with it concerts in 
the quadrangle of Washington Uni- 
versity. On July 1, at the third con- 
cert, the program included the Concerto 
for Piano, in D Minor by Mozart with 
Frank Glaser as soloist. Other num- 
bers included: Suite in B Minor, Bach, 
in which John Kibruz played the solo 
flute part; Suite for Strings and Tim- 
pani by Albert Noelte of Chicago, and 
Symphony in G Minor by Mozart. 

The program of July 8, was magnifi- 
cently performed and brought an eve- 
ning of varied and interesting works by 
Marcello, Mendelssohn, D’Indy, and 
Ravel and concluded with Four Episodes 
for Chamber Orchestra by Ernest Bloch, 








all of which were given delightful read- 
ings by Mr. Lange 

The season came to a close with the 
concert of July 15 when the orchestra 
was conducted by Max Steindel, with 
Samuel Mayes, ’cellist, as soloist. The 
orchestral numbers included works by 
Mozart, Honegger, DeFalla and Bee- 
thoven. Mr. Mayes, who was a prize 
pupil of Mr. Steindel from the time 
that he was old enough to play a quar- 
ter size cello and is now a member of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, received an 
ovation after his playing of the Con- 
certo in A by Schubert-Cassado. 

Hersert W. Cost 





New York to Hear New Sonata 
By Werner Josten 

Werner Josten’s new sonata for vio- 
lin and piano, which had its initial per- 
formance at the concert of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 
Music in London on June 22, will be 
given a first New York performance 
by David Sackson, violinist and Julius 
Chayes, pianist, in the first of their 
three sonata recitals in the Town Hall, 
on Oct. 2. 





George Perkins Raymond Sails for 
European Tour 

George Perkins Raymond, tenor, and 
Mrs. Raymond sailed recently for Eu- 
rope where Mr. Raymond will be heard 
in concert in Amsterdam, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholm, Berlin, 
Prague, Munich, Vienna, Budapest and 
London. He will return to fill his next 
season’s engagements here immediately 
after his London appearance. 





Kennedy and Duke Give Portland 
Recitals 

PorTLAND, OreE., Aug. 10.—Steven 
Kennedy, baritone, accompanied by Mar- 
garet Notz Steinmetz, gave a recital at 
Reed College Chapel on July 29. Jac- 
queline Duke, young violinist, was pre- 
sented by Martha B. Reynolds in a re- 
cital at the home of Mrs. Walter Cook 
on July 21. 





Myra Hess to Return in November 

Myra Hess, English pianist, will re- 
turn to America in November for her 
fifteenth American concert tour. She 
will appear in recital and as soloist with 
orchestras. Miss Hess’s New York con- 
cert is scheduled for Nov. 26. 





MUSICIANS CENTER 
50 WEST 67th STREET 


An up-to-the-minute studio building 
particularly adapted to the needs of 
the musical profession. Half a block 
from Central Park and easily reached 
from all parts of New York. 
3 and 4 Room Suites 
with complete housekeeping kitchens ond 
wood-burning fireplaces. 24 hour 
switchboard service 


from $1200 


e 
GORDON S. BRAISLIN, INC. 
Managing Agent 











551 Fifth Avenue+ VAnderbilt 3-7616 





Favorite Songs by 
F. S$. CONVERSE 


ECHO, ASK ME NO MORE, 
ADIEU, LOVE’S HOMING, 
BRIGHT STAR, WILD ROSE 


For sale at dealers or may be ordered 
through the 


FOUR WINDS PRESS, Westwood, Mass. 
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SEATTLE AUDIENCES 
HAIL SUMMER SERIES 


University Concerts Bring Large 
Numbers—Stejowski, Oles, 
Peirce, Students Heard 


Seatris, Aug. 10—Concerts in July 
were well attended im spite of the un- 
precedented heat On July 14 Helen 
Louise Olles, Seattle pianist, gave the 
fourth of the University summer con- 
certs. Mrs. Oles gave a brilliant per- 
formance to a large audience of works 
by Bach-Busoni, Couperm, Scarlatti, 
Chopin, Rachmanimoff, Poulenc and 
Liszt. 

John Peirce, baritone, professor of 
Music at Vassar College and guest 
teacher at the University Summer 
School, gave a recital om July 18. Mr. 
Peirce offered a dramatic and forceful 
interpretation of songs by Dvorak, Boro- 
din, Mussorgsky and others. Especially 
well received was the group by Poulenc, 
‘Le Bestiarre ou Cortége d Orphée. Lyle 
McMullen was the able accompanist. 

Sigismond Stojowski, who is conduct- 
ing master classes here durimg the sum- 
ber, gave an all-Chopim program on July 
19. Mr. Stojowski was recalled repeat- 
edly. Following the program, a recep- 
tion honoring him was held im the 
Lounge of the Century Club. 

The University of Washington Sum- 
mer School Band conducted by Walter 
Welke and the Summer School Chorus, 
conducted by Charles W. Lawrence, 
gave a joint program im Meany Hall on 
July 19. The “Dublin Holiday’ by Buch- 
tel and “Perpetual Motion’ by Johann 
Strauss brought enthusiastic applause. 
Edward McDowell, cornet soloist, and 
Roberta Rice were additional attrac- 
tions. Mr. Lawrence presented a Bach 
Chorale “Come soothing death’, ‘Popule 
meus’, by Vittoria, a Cossacks march, 
‘Sinner, please domt let this harvest 

u 


pass’, and ‘Spring’, a charming compo- 
sition of his own. Lyle McMullen 
played the accompaniments im finished 


Style. 
Orchestra and Cherus Concert 


The largest crowd of the season heard 
the fourth annual comcert given by stu- 
dents of the High School Music Insti- 
tute after five weeks of intensive music 
Study. The first part of the program 
was played by the orchestra numbering 
ninety-five conducted by George C. 
Kirchner, who is also Director of the 
Institute. Most enjoyable was Mous- 
sorgsky’s “A Night om Bald Mountain’. 
The rest was given by a chorus of 150 
voices under Carl A. Pitzer. They sang 
‘All Glory, laud and honor’, Bach- 
Teschner; “Swing low sweet chariot’, 
Huguelet-Aschenbrenmer; ‘Open our 
eyes’, MacFarlane; and ‘Lost in the 
night’, Christiansen. Alvin R. Edgar 
conducted the 100-piece band im a group 
of stirring marches and waltzes. 

Walter Eichinger concluded his sum- 
mer series of organ recitals at Univer- 
sity Temple on July 23 Outstanding 
on his program was Franck’s ‘Grand 
Piéce Symphonique’. Compositions by 
Bach, Maquaire, Rogers and Widor 
were also played. Louis Rotter, assist- 
ant conductor of the Seattle Symphony, 
conducted the first of two concerts given 
by the Seattle Park Board Band on 
July 24 in Volunteer Park. 

Kensley Rosen, seventeen-year-old 
violinist, with Bertha Poncy Jacobson 
at the piano gave a violin recital at the 
University on Aug. 4. He played the 
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much-discussed Schumann Violin Con- 
certo in D Minor and also the ‘Devil’s 
Trill’ Sonata by Tartini and Bach’s 
Chaconne. 

The last of the University summer 
concerts was the piano recital by Mar- 
cel Maas, Belgian pianist. He played 
the Toccata and Fugue in C Minor, 
Bach; Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 
Franck; Sonata in D Minor, Op. 31, 
No. 32, Beethoven; and five sonatas by 
Scarlatti. Nan D. Bronson 


OAKLAND, CAL., HEARS 
MUCH SUMMER MUSIC 








Opera, Orchestra and Chamber Music 
Alse Solo Recitals Draw Large 
Audiences 

OAKLAND, CAL., Aug. 10.—An early 
summer performance of the double bill, 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ by 
the Pacific Opera Company, Arturo 
Casiglia, general director, proved so suc- 
cessful artistically and financially, fol- 
lowing an earlier production of ‘La 
Traviata’ that Mr. Casiglia announced 
a change of name to the Oakland Civic 
Opera, with headquarters here, and an 
annual season in Oakland Auditorium. 
Soloists and chorus were recruited 
largely from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles singers, with Marsden Argall, 
local artist winning especial approval. 
Future plans call for greater use of 
Oakland singers. 

The Oakland Y. M. C. A. Symphony, 
Orley See, conductor, featured works 
of California composers, Paul Martin, 
Nicola De Lorenzo and Arthur Lewis. 
Fred Kruse, high school student played 
Lalo’s ‘Symphonie Espagnole’, with 
clean technic and warm tone. The 
‘Oberon’ Overture and first movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony 
were also played. 

Recent guest conductors of the Bay 
Region Federal Orchestra were Dr. 
Mary Carr Moore and Erich Korngold 
in original works, and Antonio Brico, 
with Wanda Krasoff as soloist in 
Dohnanyi’s ‘Variations on a Nursery 
Tune’ on the Moor double keyboard 
piano. Miss Brico received a Doctor of 
Music degree from Mills College re- 
cently. 

The Kolisch String Quartet has com- 
pleted a Schubert-Bartok cycle at the 
University of California, under the 
patronage of Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, and has left for a series in 
Honolulu with Mrs. Coolidge again as 
patron. Meanwhile, the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet is playing at Mills College, in a 
series of Beethoven quartets and modern 
composers on Sunday afternoon, Ran- 
dall Thompson, University of California 
professor is among the resident com- 
posers whose works have been heard. 
Both quartets have played to large 
audiences. At Mills, Marcel Maas has 
given weekly piano concerts of Bee- 
thoven works, and Marcel Grandjany, 
harpist in interesting programs. 

At the Greek Theatre Sunday Half 
Hours Marsden Angall, baritone; Caro- 
lyn Cone Baldwin, pianist; Dolores 
Miller, violinist, have been heard. 

A. F. 





Robert Elmore Engaged as Organist at 
Holy Trinity in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—Robert 
Elmore, organist at the Arch Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, has been 
engaged as organist and choirmaster of 
Hold Trinity Episcopal Church, Ritten- 
house Square. He will assume his new 
position on Sept. 1. Mr. Elmore re- 
cently gave recitals in New York and 
Brooklyn, and dedicated a new organ 
in Hamburg, Pa. 


EISTEDDFOD CHORUSES 
SING FORSYTH ‘PRAYER’ 


Composer Hears Her Composition 
Performed by Six Competitive 
Groups in Cardiff 

CarpirF, WALEs, Aug. 5.—Josephine 
Forsyth, American composer, was pres- 
ent to hear six competitive mixed chor- 
uses sing her setting of “The Lord’s 
Prayer’ at the International Eisteddfod 











ye 
G. Maillard Kesslere 
Josephine Forsyth 


in Cardiff, which lasted from Aug. 1-6. 
She was the first American woman com- 
poser represented at these festivals. The 
composition had its premiere in 1931 at 
the annual concert of the Orpheus Male 
Chorus of Cleveland under the baton 
of Charles D. Dawe, who was one of 
the judges of this year’s Eisteddfod in 
Cardiff. Bryceson Treharne was an- 
other. 

The Siloam Chapel Mixed Chorus 
from Swansea, Wales, which sang the 
Forsyth work, was judged the winner of 
the mixed chorus competition on Aug. 4. 
The choral arrangement of the work 
was made by Edwin Arthur Craft of 
Chicago. 

‘The Lord’s Prayer’ was sung at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York in 1931 under 
the auspices of the New York Chamber 
Music Society and was the opening 
number of the national broadcast of the 
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California Pacific International Expo- 


* sition two years ago, when it was sung 


by Gladys Swarthout. Miss Forsyth 
will tour England and Scotland before 
returning to the United States. 


CHICAGO SUBSCRIBERS 
TO HEAR ROSENWALD 








Musical College Chairman Will Lecture 
Before Each Concert in Two 
Series 

Cuicaco, Aug. 10.—Subscribers for 
the Musical Arts Concert Series of the 
Adult Education Council will hear Dr. 
H. H. Rosenwald, chairman of the 
musicology department of Chicago 
Musical College, lecture before each 
concert in the foyer of Orchestra Hall, 
Ralph McCallister, director of the 
Council, announced recently. Dr. Ros- 
enwald will give a course of lectures in 
the Saturday night series which will 
open on Oct. 15 and will also lecture 
before the concerts in the Musical Arts 
‘Piano Series, which opens on Oct. 18. 
He will speak from 7 to 7:45 P. M. 

Mr. McCallister said the course was 
planned to help students attending the 
concerts and in response to the requests 
of subscribers. Dr. Rosenwald, for- 
merly director of the Fine Arts De- 
partment of the Lessing Hochschule in 
Berlin and music counse lof the German 
State Broadcasting System, has lectured 
widely here and abroad. The concert 
series includes Rose Bampton, Anna 
Kaskas, Joseph Szigeti, the Gordon 
String Quartet, Joseph Bentonelli, the 
Mozart Boys Choir, and Gregor Piati- 
gorsky. The piano series will be given 
by Guiomar Novaes, Harold Bauer, 
Simon Barer, Ida Krehm, Serge Proko- 
fieff and Robert Casadesus. 





Summer School Trio Makes Debut at 
Peabody Conservatory 

BALtrmorE, AucG. 10.—The last pub- 
lic recital in connection with the Pea- 
body Conservatory, Johns Hopkins and 
Maryland Institute Summer Schools 
was given at the Peabody on the eve- 
ning of July 31, when the recently or- 
ganized Summer School Trio made its 
debut. This trio composed of members 
of the summer school faculty, consists 
of Frank Gittelson, violinist; Bart 
Wirtz, ’cellist, and Pasquale Tallarico, 
pianist. The program consisted of trios 
by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. 
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SANDERS TO BE DEAN 


OF MUSIC AT INDIANA’ 





Chicago Musician Chosen as Depart- 
ment Officer at University to Fol- 
low Dean Wilfred Merrill 
BLooMINcTON, INp., Aug. 10.—Presi- 
dent Herman B. Wells of Indiana Uni- 
versity recently announced the selection 
of Robert L. Sand- 
ers, Chicago com- 
poser, conductox 
and music instruct- 
or, to fill the posi- 
tion of dean of the 
school of music of 
the University. Mr. 
Sanders succeeds 
Dean Wilfred Mer- 
rill, who is retired, 
having served the 
office of dean since 
1921. The new 
dean had four years 
of study abroad un- 
der a_ fellowship 
at the American Academy in Rome, 
and a professorship in the Chicago 
Conservatory. He was assistant con- 
ductor of the Chicago Civic Orches- 
tra and guest conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony at the Century of Progress 
Exposition in 1934 and a faculty mem- 
ber of the department of music at the 
University of Chicago. He has com- 
posed chamber music, songs and orches- 
tral works. One of his compositions, 
‘L’Ag’ya’, a ballet depicting Negro life 
in Martinique, was produced last Janu- 
ary and February by the Federal The- 
ater Project in Chicago. 2. ae 





Robert L. Sanders 





American Conservatory Established 


The American Conservatory of 
Music, Drama and Dance was founded 
in June to “provide correlated instruc- 
tion in the closely related arts of the 
singer, the actor and the dancer,” lo- 
cated at 114 East 64th St. Annette C. 
Herter is executive director. The musi- 
cal faculty includes H. Maurice Jacquet 
as head; Povla Frijsh in song interpre- 
tation; Charles Naegele in piano; 
Marion Bauer in harmony and music 
appreciation; Baroness Errante in sol- 
feggio, theory, harp and elementary 
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vocal consultant. Adrienne Morrison 
heads the drama department and Hanya 
Holm the dance. The school announces 
that musical and dramatic productions 
will go into rehearsal at once. 





ORGAN MUSIC IN PORTLAND 





Visiting Players Give Fine Programs 
in City Hall Auditorium 

PorTLAND, Me., Aug. 10.—The Sum- 
mer series of organ concerts on the 
Kotzschmar Memorial organ in the 
Portland City Hall Auditorium opened 
Tuesday, July 12, with Homer Whit- 
ford of Boston, dean of the Massachu- 
setts Chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists, at the console. The other 
soloists for the week included R. Hunt- 
ington Woodman of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and Alfred Brinkler and Howard M. 
Clarke of Portland. Soloists at later 
concerts were Douglas L. Rafter of 
Manchester, N. H., John E. Fay, Homer 
Humphrey of Boston, and Eward H. 
Prescott of Bangor. 

Ottolee Macomber, who graduated 
from the New England Conservatory in 
June and also won the Mason and Ham- 
line piano, was soloist on Aug. 2, offer- 
ing the first movement of the second 
concerto by Rachmaninoff, with the or- 
chestral part played on the organ by 
Mr. Brinkler. 

A normal school for junior choir di- 
rectors opened in the parish house of 
St. Luke’s Cathedral, on July 18, con- 
ducted by Edith E. Sackett of New 
York. Twenty-one are taking the course, 
which is being sponsored by the Maine 
Chapter of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, the Department of Music in 
Religious Education of the Maine Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, of which Mrs. 
Foster L. Haviland is chairman, and 
the Maine Council of Religious Educa- 
tion. Miss Sacket is a member of the 
faculty of the Westminister Choir 
School of Princeton, N. J., and is now 
holding the position of minister of music 
at the Christ Lutheran Church, Balti- 
more, Md. 





The Municipal Theatre of Luxem- 
bourg celebrated the twentieth anni- 
versary of the death of Debussy with a 
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LOUISVILLE OPENS 
IROQUOIS THEATRE 


‘Naughty Marietta’ Inaugurates 
Series of Open-air Summer 
Opera of Performances 


LouIsviILLe, Ky., Aug. 10.—The Iro- 
quois Open-air Theatre, built this year 
for summer opera performances, was 
opened on July 4 with ‘Naughty Mari- 
etta’. 

The theatre is in Iroquois Park, at 
the southern end of the city and is a 
handsome and permanent structure of 
the modern type, with up-to-date equip- 
ment, both on the stage and in the audi- 
torium. It will house the four or five 
weeks of light opera to be given this 
season and all summer performances of 
any kind hereafter. 

The enterprise is financed by the 
Louisville Park Theatrical Association, 
a non-profit citizen group which has 
been formed to assure the city of the 
best light and entertaining summer at- 
tractions. The officers are Charles R. 
Bottorff, president; Mrs. Juliet R. 
Belknap, vice-president; Morton Boyd, 
treasurer, and D. D. Stewart, secretary. 

The theatre will seat 3,500 people and 
the amplification is excellent. The seats 
are placed upon gently rising hill-side 
terraces and the surrounding space is 
given over to landscaped gardens, prom- 
enades and immense parking spaces. 

The stage is large and can be made 
larger. It will accommodate 500 per- 
formers. One of the most attractive 
features of the structure is the placing 
of a moat between the stage and the 
audience, with a fountain at each end 
and a water curtain, which rises from 
the moat and upon which colored lights 
play while scenery is being shifted dur- 
ing the intermissions. 

Six performances of each opera will 
be given and the four scheduled are 
‘Naughty Marietta’, ‘Rose Marie’, ‘The 
Mikado’ and ‘Rio Rita’. 

Anderson Is Conductor 





These operas are being brought to 
Louisville by Fortune Gallo and the 
Schubert Productions, and will include 
the New York casts, settings and cos- 
tumes. The orchestra is of local musi- 
cians under Hilding Anderson. A large 
part of the chorus is local and has been 
selected from the various vocal studios. 
The ballet has also a few local dancers. 
The operas are being staged by Frank 
Shea and Charles Sinclair and the 
dances are prepared by William Hol- 
brook. 

Seats were at a premium for the open- 
ing week and capacity audiences saw 
‘Naughty Marietta’ presented with a 
highly competent cast, an orchestra of 
large proportions and a fine chorus and 
ballet. Bernice Claire was the Marietta, 
and the other members of the company 
were William Hain, George Baxter, 
Sandra Wood, Joe Toner, Fred Light- 
ner, Hope Emerson, Dudley Clements, 
Ernest Goodheart and Walter Armin. 


‘Rose Marie’ Attracts 


The second week of the season was, if 
possible, more successful than the first. 
With the exception of a thunderstorm 
on Monday evening, which postponed 
the opening of ‘Rose-Marie’ until the 
next night, the weather has been delight- 
ful and music lovers have crowded the 
open-air theatre, where fine perform- 
ances of the Friml opera were given. 

The only change in the cast was that 
of the prima-donna, and Lee Whitney 
performed this pleasant task. She proved 
an excellent singer and actress. The 


other roles were in capable hands, with 
Fred Lightner and Hope Emerson scor- 
ing heavily in the comedy roles. 

‘The Mikado’ Well Sung 

To the delight of the patrons, the 
third week of the open-air performances 
of opera at the Iroquois Amphitheatre 
brought the Gilbert and Sullivan mas- 
terpiece “The Mikado’. It was a sump- 
tu®us production, well sung and acted by 
the large company and was given before 
capacity audiences except upon the open- 
ing night when it rained. 

The part of Yum-Yum was sung by 
Hizi Koyki; Nanki-Poo was delight- 
fully taken by William Hain; Dudley 
Clemens was the Mikado; Walter Ar- 
min Pooh-Bah; John Eaton Pish-Tush, 
and Marjorie Ford and Adele Ardsley 
were the other two little maids. John 
Cherry was one of the best Ko-Kos 
heard here and Jane Gilligan brought a 
fine voice and excellent acting ability 
to the part of Katisha. Hilding Ander- 
son conducted. 


‘Rio Rita’ Fills Amphitheatre 


‘Rio Rita’ filled the Amphitheatre for 
seven performances during the week of 
July 24. The production was elaborate, 
and brought Lucy Monroe, Jack Shee- 
han, Robert Shafer and Eddie Foy, Jr., 
as soloists. Plans are being made for 
a longer season next summer. A series 
of Sunday twilight concerts will be 
given during August by the Louisville 
Civic Orchestra, with Robert Whitney 
conducting. HARVEY PEAKE 





PASADENA EDUCATORS 
FORM NEW MUSIC CLUB 





Atheneum Organization Restricts Its 
Membership to Three Local 
Bodies 
PASADENA, CAL., Aug. 10.—A new 
musical organization has been formed 
in Pasadena, with membership restricted 
to members of the faculty of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and to 
the staffs of the Huntington Library 
and the Mount Wilson Observatory. It 
is called the Atheneum Music Club, and 
in its first series of concerts it presented 
Webster Aitken, who played in four 
recitals, the complete cycle of Schubert 
piano sonatas and three of the works for 

four hands. 

The four-hand pieces, Fantasie in F 
Minor, Grand Rondeau, and Grand Duo, 
were given with the assistance of a 
young Pomona pianist, William Fleming. 





Large Enrollment at Fontainebleau 

FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE, Aug. 5.— 
The Fontainebleau School of Music re- 
ports an enrollment of 103 American 
students for its eighteenth summer ses- 
sion. On Bastille Day, July 14, a chorus 
of American students assembled on the 
steps of the Chateau and sang familiar 
American songs for a large audience of 
French citizens. The program con- 
cluded with the national anthems of the 
two countries. 
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Richard Hageman 
(Continued from page 3) 
why the singing should have been done 


in English, instead of Italian. The cast 
included Rosemarie Brancato, Mario 
Chamlee, Douglas Beattie, Eva Grun- 
ninger, Vittorio Trevisan, Henry J. 
Korn and John Ellis. Armando Agnini 
achieved artistic results as stage direc- 
tor, building the sets within the shell, 
which is generally removed for spec- 
tacles of this nature. 

Thursday night saw the return of 
Iturbi, who conducted an innocuous per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
Symphony and the Overture to Ros- 
sini’s ‘Semiramide’. The latter half of 
the program brought Spanish works by 
Albefiiz, Granados and Falla, brilliant- 
ly played. On Friday night, Mr. Iturbi’s 
sister, Amparo, joined him in a two- 
piano arrangement of Gerschwin’s 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’, enthusiastically re- 
ceived. 

Maria Jeritza in ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’, conducted by Carlo Peroni, was 
the attraction of the opening of the third 
week, with a capacity audience. She 
sang with dramatic abandon. Others in 
the cast were Irra Petina as Lola; 
Clemence Gifford, Lucia; Tandy Mac- 
Kenzie, Turriddou, and Emery Darcy, 
Alfio. The chorus, which was well 
trained, evidently could not hear the 
orchestra, for it sang off pitch. Effec- 
tive sets were contrived by Armando 
Agnini. The opera was preceded by a 
choral and orchestral excerpt from 
Mascagni’s ‘Iris’, the ‘Hymn to the 
Sun’, and a performance of the ‘Dance 
of the Hours’ from Ponchielli’s ‘Gio- 
conda’ by a ballet under Serge Ouk- 
rainsky. 

Artur Rodzinski, formerly conductor 
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Operas Vary Hollywood Bowl Fare 


Rosa Ponselle 


Maria Jeritza 


of the Los Angeles Philharmonic, made 
his first appearance since his departure 
on July 28 with dynamic force. The 
orchestra responded brilliantly to his 
leadership. The program included the 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ Overture by Tchai- 
kovsky, the First Symphony of Shos- 
takovitch; Stravinsky’s ‘Fire Bird’, and 
an excerpt from prises tte ‘Kho- 





GOOD RECITALS END 
THE LONDON SEASON 


Pianists, Singers, a Dancer Ap- 
pear—Popular Grotian Hall 
to Be Demolished 


Lonpon, July 25.—The concert sea- 
son ended with a few very good re- 
citals. George Sandor, the young Hun- 
garian pianist who was most success- 
ful in his first recital in June, confirmed 
the excellent impression in his second 
Recital at Wigmore Hall on June 23. 
This artist has great magnetism, which 
keeps the public interested from start 
to finish. Mussorgsky’s ‘Pictures at an 
Exhibition’ sounded like an orchestra 
on the double keyboard piano which 
Sandor plays. Winifred Christie gave a 
recital in Wigmore Hall on June 28 
before a capacity audience. Her first 
group consisted of ‘the Organ Fantasy 
and Fugue in G Minor by Bach-Liszt, 
then came the Aria by Bach-Godowsky 
followed by Beethoven’s Sonata in D 
Minor op. 31, No. 2. The contrasts in 
the first movement of the Beethoven 
were beautifully brought out by the em- 
ployment of the two keyboards. The 
second group opened with two Bartok 
selections, followed by Kodaly’s ‘Médi- 
tation sur un motif de Claude Debussy’. 
Liszt’s B Minor Sonata ended this fine 
Recital. It was played grandly by Miss 
Christie. 

Dr. Heinz Unger conducted an in- 
teresting program of Mozart, Berlioz, 
Mahler and Richard Strauss for the 
British Broadcasting Corporation on 
June 26. Dr. Unger will conduct the 
Toronto Symphony and the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation Orchestra in 
November next. 

Lilian Harmel, Anglo-Viennese Dan- 
cer, gave her first recital in England 
at the Arts Theatre on June 16. She 
danced several of her most interesting 
Choreographic creations to music by 
Mozart, Rameau, Bartok, Scriabin and 
Johann Strauss. Her Dance Ballad 
‘The Dances of King David’, to music 
by Castelnuovo-Tedesco, showed great 
expressive power. Magic Dance and 
Sphinx-music written to the rhythms of 
the dances by Ernst Kanitz were most 
successful. 
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Feet Amat Artur Rodzinski 


vantchina’. Richard Crooks was soloist 
on the following evening, singing ex- 
cerpts from Wagner and Massenet. The 
‘Dream’ from ‘Manon’ brought an ova- 
tion. The orchestra was again at its 
best, giving a moving performance of 
Franck’s Symphony in D Minor, ‘Till 
Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks’ and ‘Tales 
from Vienna Woods’. Hat D. Crain 
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One of London’s most popular Con- 
cert Halls, Grotrian Hall, is to be pulled 
down in order to enlarge the department 
store of Selfridges, and it will be sadly 
missed next season. The last recital to 
take place there was given by the Eng- 
lish Soprano Sylvia Shafto on June 30. 
This artist is at her best in songs by 
Purcell. A group of Fauré and one of 
Poldowski were well sung, as were also 
contemporary English songs. Other re- 
citals were given by Maria Marova, 
Audrey Strange, and Ailwyn Best. 
Guirne Creith gave a successful piano 
recital at Wigmore Hall on June 30. 
Dorothy Manley and Myers Foggin 
played on two pianos at their recital on 
June 23 at Aeolian Hall. Gwendolen 
McGill had success with her Cello recital 
on June 29 at Wigmore Hall. Seldom 
heard works were the Concerto by N. 
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Karjunsky, the ‘Chant Elegiaque’, op. 
24, by Florent Schmitt and the ‘Danse 
du Diable vert’ by Cassado. Albert 
Lévéque, pianist, and René Le Roy, 
flautist, appeared for the first time in 
London in an all Bach program which 
was very well received. 


D. Hi. 
LONDON FESTIVAL FOR 1939 








City’s Three Famous Orchestras Will 
Play Under Leading Conductors 

Lonpon, Aug. 5.—London’s first 
Music Festival will be held in 1939. 
Among the Conductors will be Tos- 
canini, Bruno Walter, Sir Thomas 
Beecham, Sir Adrian Boult, and Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent, and London’s three 
famous Orchestras will play. Visiting 
soloists will include Kreisler, the Lener 
Quartet, the New Hungarian Quartet 
and many others. The Festival will in- 
clude opera, ballet, orchestral concerts, 
choral concerts, chamber concerts. Per- 
formances will take place at the prin- 
cipal London concert halls, the Royal 
Opera House, Covent Garden, Sadler’s 
Wells and places of historic interest. 

Also events are arranged for places 
within easy reach of London, such as 
Oxford, Cambridge, Glyndebourne and 
Canterbury. There will be special per- 
formances of Shakespeare at Stratford- 
om-Avon, the Old Vic, and at Regent’s 
Park Open Air Theatre. 

The Festival will begin on April 23 
and will continue until May 28. 





Juilliard Pupil Wins Contest for 
Orchestra Appearance 

Joseph Battista, young pianist of 
Philadelphia, recently won the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra Youth Contest in 
piano. The award entitles him to an 
appearance with the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. The auditions of this contest, 
which is held yearly under the auspices 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion, are open to any artist between the 
ages of thirteen and twenty-five. Mr. 
Battista holds a fellowship in piano 
with Mme. Olga Samaroff Stokowski 
at the Juilliard Graduate School. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


poetic associations fill the score. The 
reprisals of the beetle-motive (xylo- 
phone), of the C flourish which marks 
the heroic opening of the opera, the 
ostinato phrase of the piccolo-flute in 
-the Harbour scene, the mandolin 
jingling in the serenade of the Madrid 
ladies for Francois, all these give a 
quite new idea of operatic illustration. 
Typical of Kienek’s formal methods is 
the scene at Francois’s sick-bed where a 
fifth interval is used and woven in a 
new and convincing manner. Excellent, 
furthermore, is the transition from 
spoken to sung words. Wherever the 
language of the libretto rises from 
chronicle style to genuine poetry, the 
music begins its work. 

The main objection must be made 
against the short-windedness of melodic 
and formal elements. In contrast with 
the mighty story and the power of the 
libretto, the music has the effect of a 
collection of ingenious and monological 
aphorisms. But none the less, the work 
is an achievement of unusual artistic 
and intellectual discipline. Where Kye- 
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Prague Hears Krenek’s ‘Karl V’ 


nek writes pure music, i. e. in the 
beautiful interlude which introduces the 
second part, he proves quite capable of 
sustaining long melodic and formal 
constructions. 

The question has been put; which 
Kienek ought we to believe, the youth 
of premature radicalism, the manager of 
jazz-opera and fake classicism, or the 
new Kienek of twelve-tone-espressivo- 
music. Without answering that, one 
may retort that it is to the honor of 
any artist when he works back from 
cheap success to the sphere of pure 
and intellectually refined art. 

The performance by the Prague 
German Opera cannot be extolled too 
highly. It was the result of months of 
rehearsals. Pavel Ludikar sang and 
played the title part with his high in- 
telligence, his splendid dramatic pathos 
and unfailing purity of tone. His main 
partner was Dr. Anton Schmerzenreich 
in the spoken role of the young friar 
whom he embodied with a certain timid 
and yet decided fanaticism. Martha 
Cuno sang Eleonore, the leading soprano 
part, and rarely has her voice so 
equalled her splendid appearance and 
great musical feeling. In the few bars 
of the part of Isabella Harriet Henders 
proved her exquisite artistry; Juana the 
Mad was passionately sung and acted 
by Lydia Kindermann. As if to prove 
that hypermodern music can be sung as 
easily and beautifully as Puccini, Kurt 
Baum mastered the part of Frangois 
with his delicate tenor. Josef Schwarz 
was a monumental Luther, Hans Grahl 
a demoniac Francisco Borgio. In the 
quartets of the ghosts and the pendulum 
clocks the four voices of Rose Book, 
Lotte Medak, Hertha Rayn and Elisa- 
beth Wanka rivalled. In fact every 
item of the cast was in perfect order. 

Karl Rankl conducted. He was the 
soul of the performance, inexorably 
wrestling for clearness and sonorous 
balance in the most difficult scoring. 
Again he proved, by temperament as 
well as ear, one of the best interpreters 
of modern music. The choirs had been 
coached by Kurt Gabel, an excellent 
young musician, who recently arrived 


from Berlin. A masterpiece was Dr. 
Friedrich Schramm’s solution of the 
scenic problem. He had divided the 
stage into three parts, two of them in 
the upper half. With inexhaustible re- 
sourcefulness he used the lighting, the 
effects of projection screens and half- 
transparent curtains to realize Karl’s 
dreams and visions. His congenial co- 
operator for the scene settings was 
Frank Schultes. Also in the costumes 
and in the vivid and yet measured 
gestures of the singers and choirs the 
mise-en-scéne was excellent. Looking 
back on this premiere, I know of no 
theater in Europe which could possibly 
have done better work. 

The opera was enthusiastically ac- 
claimed and is was generally regretted 
that Krenek had not found it possible 
to attend this triumph of his most 
serious dramatic work. 





PETERS YEARBOOK SETS 
NUMBER OF VISITORS 





More Than 3,500 Musicians and Stu- 
dents Annually use Music Library 
Lerpzic, Aug. 1.—The latest issue of 

the Yearbook of the Peters Music 

Library in Leipzig sets the number of 

annual visitors as between 3,500 and 

4,000 and the number of books used at 

16,000. Dr. Kurt Taut, at present chief 

librarian, is editor of the annual publi- 

cation, which contains scientific articles, 

a bibliography of books on music 

throughout the world, and a necrology 

of musicians. Among the famous musi- 
cians who have visited the library are 

Brahms, Greig, Reinecke, Busoni, Rich- 

ard Strauss, Reger, Mahler, Liapounov 

and Mottl. 

The library contains rare books and 
scores to the number of 30,000, paint- 
ings and other material. Founded in 
1894 with the Dorffel collection, it ac- 
quired the Rudorff library in Berlin in 
1919, which contained scientific works 
and Bach autographs of importance. 
The collection of operatic full scores is 
nearly complete. Of interest are the 
silver crayon drawing of Mozart by 
Doris Stock and the portrait of Bee- 
thoven by Kloeber, both from life. The 
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Open Air Festival in Estonia 


(Continued from page 7) 

is a direct result of the fixed attention 
to the folksong. Whereas our occidental 
music was influenced by the church and 
society, the Estonian remained dis- 
tinctly ethnographic and melodic, as the 
first national composers, Dr. K. A. 
Hermann and A. Saebelmann, had 
neither a clergy nor a patronizing so- 
ciety to which to appeal. They had 
only the people, simple peasants and the 
urban working men. It was neither 
symphonic nor operatic, neither ora- 
torial nor of any ecclesiastical standard 
of urban taste, but a simple rural echo 
of fields and forests. 

“For us, the Estonian composers,” 
explained Mr. Aavik, the leader of the 
national music today, “song was the 
only medium to express ourselves. All 
our instrumental and operatic attempts 
are reflexes of our song themes. Melody 
for us is the main thing, harmonic fea- 
tures the secondary issue. We Estonians 
are and remain Oriental pantheists 
when it comes to the question of music, 
and cannot get away from our racial 
traditions : the worship of Nature. Music 
to us is not an entertainment or social 
display for pastime, but a ritualistic ex- 


pression. Song is always a part of our 
ritualistic consciousness, and music is 
an inborn religion to the Estonians.” 

The writer observed this, not only at 
the music festival, but in every sphere 
of national life. The people sang in 
their homes, in the evenings and at 
meal times; while traveling in railway 
cars or in carriages; while going to and 
coming from work. It is not so much 
the professional musician as the national 
troubador spirit that plays an important 
part with this little nation. Music and 
elementary teaching of singing are part 
of the program of the Estonian public 
schools. Almost every public school has 
a mixed chorus and in each school the 
teacher must be able to teach singing 
and conduct a chorus. 

The Estonian Music Festival was not 
a simple outdoor stadium concert, but 
a great mythological ceremony of a 
singing nation. What the Oberammer- 
gau Players have been trying to do with 
the Christian legend and the Salzburg 
Festivals with concert music, the Esto- 
nians have accomplished with their 
spontaneous mythological ritual of 
“Wanemuine”—a ceremony to the God 
of Music in Nature. 


library is administered by Dr. Henri 
Hinrichson, a fellow-proprietor of the 
C. F. Peters house. 


BALLET CARAVAN’S TOUR 








Three New Works to Be Presented 
During the Coming Season 

The Ballet Caravan will open its first 
trans-continental tour in Toronto on 
Oct. 10, and during the season will pre- 
sent three new ballets which are en- 
tirely the work of American composers, 
choreographers and designers. These 
are ‘Minotaur’, an adaptation of the 
Greek legend to modern life, ‘Pocohon- 
tas’, and ‘Billy, the Kid.’ 

The first of these is the work of 
Charles Naginski with choreography by 
Erick Hawkins; the second by Elliot 
Carter with choreography by Lew 
Christensen, and the third by Aaron 
Copland with choreography by Eugene 
Loring. 

The Caravan’s former successes, 
‘Filling Station’, ‘Yankee Clipper’ and 
‘Show Piece’ will also be presented dur- 
ing the tour. 
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with piano and string quartet. With 
this work the Winterthur String Quar- 
tet began its activities at the festival, 
which were to be as strenuous as they 
were enjoyable. The first violin is 
Joachim Roentgen, the place of the sec- 
ond violin (unable to be present) was 
taken by the unusually talented Lieselott 
Marcus (formerly of Vienna, now of 
Paris). The Winterthur players also 
performed the splendid String Trio of 
Roussel, his last work; and a ’cello 
sonata by Ferroud also pleased greatly, 
as did piano pieces by Barraud, Migot 
and Bondeville. The program of the 
French evening was by no means ex- 
hausted by these works. 


Old English Music Performed 


For the English evening the London 
Home Council had sent its own repre- 
sentative in the person of the critic 
Scott Goddard, who spoke suggestively 





Darius Milhaud, Who Represented France 


at Braunwald 


on English music of yesterday and to- 
day. (The introductory speeches on the 
German and Italian evenings were en- 
trusted to the writer of this article). 
This evening in Braunwald offered ex- 
amples of old English music also. The 
most beautiful, perhaps, a cantata from 
the ‘Don Quixote’ of Purcell, a really 
grandiose work, which was _ worthily 
performed by the singer Oda Slobodska- 
ja (London). In songs by the highly 
gifted Elisabeth Lutyens (with string 
quartet) the tenor Ernest Bauer of 
Geneva distinguished himself. Also 
from Geneva was the unusually sensitive 
singer Simone Rapin. The Course Or- 
chestra performed old English works; 
and the Winterthur Quartet played 
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Chamber Music Week in Swiss Alps 





Hermann Scherchen, Who Lectured and Con- 
ducted at ‘Musical Vacation Course’ at 
Braunwald 


others, especially beautiful ones by John 
Dowland. 

Piet Ketting, a pianist of great gifts, 
was the centre of the Dutch evening and 
he provided an excellent introduction. 
He played the wonderful Variations on 
the folk-song ‘Mein junges Leben hat 
ein End’ by Sweelinck and participated 
in all the compositions performed, 
sonatas and sonata movements by 
Pijper; Badings (Violin Sonata, with 
Roentgen playing the violin), Van Lier 
(‘Kleine Suite’ for violin and piano), 
Landré (Adagio from the Piano Trio), 
and a Pavane by Andriessen. All of 
these works made a deep impression, 
as did the three Shakespeare Sonnets 
by Ketting himself, performed by Karl 
Rehfuss, with the composer at the piano. 
The intensity and the great ability of 
the contemporary Dutch composers won 
a place of honor in this international 
panorama. 

The Italian evening led from Monte- 
verdi by way of Malipiero to Rieti, 
Petrassi and Dallapiccola. It reached 
its summit in a piece for three pianos 
by Dallapiccola, in which the excellent 
Adolph Hallis (London), Odette Rob- 
ert (a new star in the artistic sky of 
Paris) and Louis de Marval, also an 
outstanding pianist, participated. 

On the last evening there were three 
songs by the German Will Eisenmann, 
living in Switzerland; Chinese songs of 
great delicacy composed by Hsiao- 
Shusien, the wife of Hermann Scher- 
chen, and American music: the Solo 
Sonata for Viola by Quincy Porter 
(played by Kromer), a ‘Stabat Mater’ 
for soprano and string quartet by Virgil 
Thomson (soloist, Slobodskaja), and a 
piano sonata by Chavez (played by 
Hallis). This last concert led to a 
frolicsome farewell evening, which 
brought also a wealth of music. The 
days which brought so many artists 
together in this mountain solitude, will 
assuredly remain unforgettable for all 
who took part. 





Announce Next Season’s Concerts 
By Vienna Philharmonic 

Vienna, Aug. 5.—The Vienna Phil- 
harmonic will give eight subscription 
concerts next season. Four will be con- 
ducted by Wilhelm Furtwaengler, two 
by Willem Mengelberg and one each 
by Victor de Sabata and Hans Knap- 
pertsbusch. Furtwaengler will also con- 


duct the Nicolai Concert given for the 
benefit of the orchestra. Richard 
Strauss will conduct a special concert 
outside the regular subscription series, 
and Hans Knappertsbusch will conduct 
the concert to be given in honor of 
Strauss’s seventh-fifth birthday. 
G. vEC. 


GERMAN OPERAS PLAN 
APPROACHING SEASON 


Berlin Volksoper to Add Eleven 
Works—Vienna and Darmstadt 
List Operas and Singers 

Bertin, Aug. 5.—Eleven operas will 
be added to the current repertoire of 
the Berlin Volksoper in its 1938-39 sea- 
son, which will open on Sept. 1, it was 
announced recently. They will be 
Adam’s ‘Konig fiir einen Tag’; Boiel- 
dieu’s ‘Die Weisse Dame’; Donizetti’s 
‘Don Pasquale’; Gluck’s ‘Alceste’; 
Gounod’s ‘Faust’; Lortzing’s ‘Zar und 
Zimmermann’; Mozart’s ‘Zauberfléte’; 
Reznicek’s ‘Gondoliere des Dogen’; 
Schliepe’s ‘Herr von Gegeniiber’; 
Thomas’s ‘Mignon’; and Verdi’s ‘Luisa 
Miller’. Twenty-nine others will be 
carried over from this year’s list. 

The personnel includes as conductors: 
Erich Orthmann, Hanns Mueller and Gus- 
tav Koenig; stage directors: Carl Moeller, 
Hans Hartleb; sopranos: Fanny Aidali, 
Margarete Eclas-Schurr, Inge MHansen- 
Spilcker, Margarete Hoesslin - Jensen, 
Betty Kueper, Gertrude Lueking, Rosl 
Schaffrian, Ingeborg Schmidt-Stein, Ilse 
Schueler-Eltze, Emmy Stoll, Maria Wutz: 
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altos: Eva Adamy, Maria Eischberger, 
Carola Goerlich, Margarete Kraemer- 
Bergau; tenors: Max Fischer, Franz Klar- 
wein, Helmuth Krebs, Ernst Kurz, Fer- 
dinand Mueller-Heldrich, Helmuth Neuge- 
bauer, Gustav Remetz, Wilhelm Trautz, 
Karl Wagner; baritones: Hermann Abel- 
mann, Guenther Baum, Fritz, Duettbernd, 
Wilhelm Fassbinder, Walter Haense, 
Franz Notholt, Wilhelm Schmidt, Bruno 
Voelker, Arthur Will; bass: Joachim 
Andresen, Arthur Forwerk, Fritz Honisch, 
Willy Sahler, Franz Stumpf, Hans Wun- 
derlich. 

The Vienna State Opera has issued a 
tentative program of next season’s ac- 
tivities which includes the re-study and 
re-staging of the following works: ‘Lo- 
hengrin’; ‘Don Giovanni’; ‘Bohéme’; 
‘Freischuetz’; ‘Salome’; ‘Carmen’; ‘Si- 
mone Boccanegra’; ‘Notre Dame’ 
(Schmitt); ‘Fra Diavolo’ and ‘Prince 
Igor’. Guest contracts for the entire 
season have been signed with the fol- 
lowing artists: Marie Mueller, Jarmila 
Novotna, Gertrude Ruenger, Max Lo- 
renz, Josef von Manowarda, Helge Ros- 
waenge, Franz Voelker and the Swedish 
tenor Set Svenholm. 

The Hessian Landestheater in Darm- 
stadt under the direction of Franz 
Everth will present a series of operas 
during the season beginning Sept. 10. 





Scherchen Broadcasts American Music 
Dr. Hermann Scherchen, who is to 
be guest conductor with the Boston 
Symphony next winter, broadcast a 
program of American music from Zu- 
rich on July 29. Composers represented 
included Robert McBride, Aaron Cop- 
land and David Diamond. Works by 
Virgil Thomson were presented by Dr. 
Scherchen in Braunwald recently. 
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MILWAUKEE HAILS 
CONCERTS AND OPERA 


International Opera Company, 
Wisconsin Symphony and 
Soloists Heard 


MiL_wavuKeg, Aug. 10.—Milwaukee’s 
ambitious venture into the field of sum- 
mer concerts opened on July 20 at the 
annual Lake Front Fete with the In- 
ternational Opera Company in Victor 
Herbert’s ‘The Red Mill.’ The com- 
pany appeared again on July 27 at the 
Humboldt Park Shell in Reginald De- 
Koven’s operetta “The Fencing Master’, 
Milton Rusch, conductor. The colorful 
costumes and settings of fifteenth cen- 
tury Italy under good lighting and the 
dancing were especially fine and de- 
lighted an audience of 8,000. 

A crowd of 15,000 sat, stood and 
lounged in Humboldt Park on Tuesday 
night and listened to John Carter, young 
radio tenor who is soon to sing at the 
Metropolitan, to Kathryn Meisle, who 
already sings there, and to the Wiscon- 
sin Symphony, conducted by Dr. Sig- 
frid Prager. Mr. Carter sang Schu- 
bert’s ‘Serenade’, Rossini’s gay ‘La 
Danza’, the ‘Flower Song’ from ‘Car- 
men’ and the rollicking ‘Donkey Ser- 
enade.’ Miss Meisle sang ‘My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice’ from Saint-Saéns’s 
‘Samson and Delilah’, the ‘Habanera’ 
from ‘Carmen’ and the lovely ‘Agnus 
Dei’ of Bizet. 

The orchestra’s program was well 
suited to the park atmosphere. It in- 
cluded the Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ overture, 
the ‘Finlandia’ of Sibelius, the Scherzo 
from Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathétique’ sym- 
phony, the Johann Strauss ‘Emperor’ 
waltzes, the prelude and ‘Siciliana’ from 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and the Mac- 
Dowell ‘To a Water Lily’. It was broad- 
cast over the Columbia network to 110 
stations in the United States, and by 
short wave to Paris, Berlin, Rome, 
London and Honolulu. 

The schedule for the remaining per- 
formances is: Humboldt Park, Aug. 12; 
Wisconsin Symphony, Valerie Glowacki, 
soloist; Aug. 18, International Opera 
Company, ‘Il Trovatore’, Richard Bon- 
elli, guest star; Aug. 30, Wisconsin 
Symphony, Lotte Lehmann, soloist. 

Washington Park, Aug. 10, Interna- 
tional Opera Company, ‘The Gondoliers,’ 
Gilbert and Sullivan opera; Aug. 16, 
‘Il Trovatore,’ Richard Bonelli, guest 
star; Aug. 23, Wisconsin Symphony, 
Jessica Dragonette, soloist. 

ANNA R. RoBINSON 





Harold Gleason Gives Organ 
Recital in Rochester 

Rocuester, N. Y., Auc. 10.—A very 
fine organ recital was given by Harold 
Gleason, organist, at Kilbourn Hall re- 
cently before a cordial audience. The 
program was in two sections, composers 
of the pre-Bach period, and then Bach. 
It was a well-played, very satisfying pro- 
gram. Paul White, assistant conductor 
of the Rochester Civic Orchestra, in- 
augurated a series of Pop concerts on 
July 8 in the Odenbach Coffee Shop 
with a group of the Civic Orchestra 
players. His program consisted of Vien- 
nese music and proved very charming 
and acceptable to the interested audi- 


ence. M. E. W. 





Mary Howe Music Used for Dance 
Mary Howe’s ‘Andante Douloureux’ 
was used in a modern dance recital on 


July 18 in Colorado given by José 
Limon and Evelyn Davis. Her new 
composition for chamber orchestra, 
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‘Etoiles’, was recently played in Con- 
necticut, and a women’s chorus written 
this spring has been heard in Washing- 
ton and on the road in an orchestral 
version for the National Symphony. 





PHILADELPHIANS HEAR 
CIVIC SYMPHONY SERIES 





Indoor, Outdoor Concerts with Soloists 
Draw Crowds to Mitten Hall and 
Other Auditoriums 

PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 10.—The Phila- 
delphia Civic Symphony in recent weeks 
has given an indoor concert series in the 
great Court of Mitten Hall, Temple 
University, and an outdoor series in the 
Grand Court of the Philadelphia Art 
Museum. There was also a concert in 
Irvine Auditorium, University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


Willy Richter was the guest conductor 
at a Mitten Hall concert on July 12 of 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathétique’, with works 
by Mendelssohn and Wagner making up 
program. 


With J. W. F. Leman, the orchestra’s 
resident conductor on the podium, an in- 
teresting program was provided in Ir- 
vine Auditorium on July 15. Florence 
Kirk, soprano of the Civic Grand Opera 
Company of Philadelphia, sang ‘Ritorna 
vincitor’ from ‘Aida’ and ‘Pace, Pace, 
mio Dio’ from ‘La Forza del Destino’ 
with notable interpretative ability. An- 
other soloist was Walter Baker, young 
Philadelphia organist, heard in several 
Bach works and the organ part in Saint- 
Saéns’s C Minor Symphony, No. 3. 
Music by Wagner, Grainger, and Tchai- 
kovsky completed the program. 


A Mitten Hall concert on July 19, 
conducted by Mr. Leman, included 
Chopin’s E Minor Concerto with Karl 
Zapt as soloist, Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ 
symphony, and works by Tchaikovsky, 
Berlioz, and Chabrier. Mr. Leman con- 
ducted in the same hall on July 26, with 
Gisela Binz as an excellent soloist in 
Schumann’s A Minor Concerto. Weber’s 
‘Oberon’ Overture, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Ro- 
meo and Juliet’, Strauss’s “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods’, and Rossini’s ‘Sem- 
iramide’ Overture were also heard. 


A Mitten Hall concert on August 2. 
Mr. Leman conducting, offered Leonard 
Treash, young American bass-baritone, 
as a fine soloist in ‘Arm! Arm! Ye 
Brave’ from Handel’s ‘Judas Macca- 
beus’ and ‘Wahn! Wahn! ueberall 
Wahn!’ from Wagner’s ‘Die Meister- 
singer’. Orchestra numbers included 
Handel’s Concerto Grosso in B-Flat, for 
two violins, viola, ‘cello, and strings, 
Bach’s Organ Fugue in G Minor (the 
“Great”) in a transcription for string 
orchestra by Bernard Morgan, young 
Philadelphia composer, the finale from 
Brahms’s C Minor Symphony, Strauss’s 
‘Artist’s Life’ waltz, dances from Sme- 
tana’s ‘The Bartered Bride’, and “The 
Dance of the Apprentices’ and finale 
from Wagner’s ‘Meistersinger’. 

This summer’s series of Art Museum 
concerts was inaugurated before an au- 
dience of more than 3,000 on July 13, 
Mr. Leman conducting a popular pro- 
gram of works by Wagner, Dvorak, 
Liszt, Tchaikovsky and others. An au- 
dience of nearly 5,000 was present for 
the Art Musuem concert on July 27 to 
hear works by Schubert, Tchaikovsky, 
Rossini, Smetana, Waldteufel, Saint- 
Saéns, and Gounod. Approximately the 
same number attended an Art Museum 
concert on August 3, Mr. Leman lead- 
ing Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche Slave’ and 
Fourth Symphony (second and final 
movements ) Herbert’s ‘Irish Rhapsody’, 
Humperdinck’s ‘Hansel und Gretel’ over- 
ture, and other works. W.E.S. 


BALTIMORE THRONGS 
MUSICAL LAWN PARTY 
And Films Bring Gaiety te 


Municipal Fete 
Battimore, Aug. 10.—Baltimore’s 


annual Musical Lawn Party on July 27 
estimated at over 50,000, not including 
many listeners who were seated in 
parked automobiles. These Musical 
Lawn Parties are annual events spon- 
sored by the City and are given under 
the direction of the Municipal Director 
of Music, Frederick R. Huber, who es- 
tablished them more than twenty years 
ago, beginning with a small group of 
persons in community singing concerts. 
Technicolor and sound movies were 
shown, and community singing was an 
attraction. It was led by Kenneth Clark, 
who also made his local debut as a com- 
poser when the massed band of one hun- 
dred pieces played his march, “Glorious 
America’. The words of popular and 
old-fashioned melodies were thrown on 
the screen and everyone joined lustily 
in the singing. The massed Park and 
Municipal Bands were led alternately by 
Robert V. Lansinger, the conductor of 
the Municipal Band, and Newman C. 
Holmes, the conductor of the Park 
Band. The soloist was a young Balti- 
more baritone, Abrasha Robofsky. At 
the Lawn Party, im addition to the To- 
reador Song from Bizet’s ‘Carmen’ he 
sang “Stout-Hearted Men’ from the oper- 
etta “New Moon’. Many musical celeb- 
rities were present, including Reinald 
Werrenrath, the American baritone, and 
Charles M. Courboin, the Belgian or- 
ganist, as well as many of the city’s 
leading musical and municipal figures. 





Members of Hughes Summer Master 
Class Appear 


In a series of piano recitals the follow- 
ing members of Edwin Hughes’s sum- 
mer master class have appeared: John 
Crouch of the Vassar College faculty; 
Alton Jones of Columbia University and 
the Juilliard School; Philip Heffner, 
Wilgus Eberly, Dorothy Bayer, Thelma 
Olson, and Ben Jones. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hughes will close the series with a 
two-piano concert on Aug. 17. Kari 
Zapt of Philadelphia won this summer’s 
scholarship for the class. Pianists and 
teachers from many states were enrolled. 
In June Mr. Hughes received the degree 
of Doctor of Music from Washington 
College of Music. 





Juilliard Scholarships Given at 
Chautauqua 

Cuavutaugua, N. Y., Aug. 10—Win- 
ners of piano, violin and voice scholar- 
ships given by the Juilliard School at 
the Chautauqua Summer Schools this 
year were Frederick Griesinger in piano, 
Robert Konrad and Genevieve Davisson 
in violin, and Maxwell Lick, tenor, in 
voice. The competitions were held on 
July 9. Mr. Griesinger studied with 
Austin Conradi; Mr. Konrad with 
Mischa Mischakoff ; Miss Davisson with 
Harry Glickman; and Mr. Lick with 
Evan Evans 





Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fellowship 


Awarded 
Ureana, Itt. Aug. 10—The Kate 
Neal McKinley Memorial Fellowship 


at the College of Applied and Fime Arts 
of the University of Minois, which pro- 
vides 1,000 for European study, has 
been awarded to Marion Elizabeth 
Corell, soprano, of West Chicago, [Il 
Miss Corell plans to continue vocal 
study in Sweden The fellowship was 


instituted in 1931 in memory of the 
wife of a former president of the uni- 
versity. 





Alexander Raab Teaches in Los An- 
geles 

Los ANGELEs, Aug 10.—At the re- 
quest of his pupils, Alexander Raab, 
who came west after completing a 
course at the Chicago Musical College, 
is teaching here until he goes to Ber- 
keley in the fall. His pupil Wanda 
Krasoff played Dohnanyi’s ‘Variations 
on a Nursery Theme’ with the Federal 
Project Orchestra in Oakland and San 
Francisco in July. 





Yella Pessl to Join Faculty at Columbia 

Yella Pessl, harpsichordist, will join 
the music department of Columbia Uni- 
versity next winter. 


| Obituary | 


Samuel Insull 


Paris, July 18—Samuel Insull, once a 
prominent figure in the financial world of 
Chicago, and for some years president of 
the Chicago Opera Association, died of 
heart attack in the Place de la Concorde 
station of the Metro on July 16. Mr. Insull, 
who was visiting Paris with his wife, was 
alone when stricken, and was identified by 
a laundry bill in his pocket, when found to 
be dead after being taken to a hospital. 

Samuel Insull was born in a humble part 
of London on Nov. 11, 1859. His first im- 
portant job was with Col. E. H. Johnson, 
representative in the British capital, of the 
Edison Telephone Company. He is said to 
have operated the first telephone switch- 
board there. He later became a secretary 
to Edison. Through various steps he work- 
ed up in the business world until, in 1912, 
he formed the Middle West Utilities, a cor- 
poration controlling the gas and electric 
service of Chicago and nearby territory and 
said to have been capitalized at between 
three and four billion dollars. 

Mr. Insull became a guarantor of the 
Chicago Opera Company in 1915, a member 
of the board of directors of the Chicago 
Opera Association, also of the executive 
Committee. In 1922, he was president of 
the organization then called the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, succeeding Charles 
G. Dawes, and chairman of the executive 
committee. He held both positions until its 
dissolution in 1929, 











Constantin Stanislavsky 

Moscow, Aug. 7.— Constantin Sergei- 
vitch Stanislavsky, a founder of the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre and one of the greatest 
theatrical geniuses of his time, died here 
to-day at the age of seventy-five. He was 
an actor, producer, teacher and writer. He 
published two books, ‘My Life in Art’ and 
‘An Actor Prepares’. With his friend Dan- 
chenko he founded the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre which visited the United States in 
1923-24 and created a sensation. His in- 
fluence as artist and teacher in the theater 
was world-wide. 





Abraham Cherniavsky 

Los ANnGeLes, Aug. 5.—Abraham Cher- 
mavsky, composer and former conductor 
of the Royal Opera House in Moscow, 
died here to-day of a heart attack. Among 
his eight surviving children are three sons, 
Leo, Jan and Mischel, known as the Cher- 
niavsky Trio. 


Byron Scott Dickson 
Bryon Scott Dickson, pianist and bari- 


tone, died on Aug. 3 in St. Vincent's 
Hospital of heart disease. In recent years 
Mr. Dickson had taught singing. He was 


born in New York fifty-three years ago. 
For two seasons he was on tour with David 
Bispham. He is survived by his wife, 
Elaine Whitney Dickson. 
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AT RAVINIA 


(Continued from page 4) 
tiful performance of Mozart’s Jupiter’ 
Symphony. Mr. Goossen’s devotion to 
musicians of British ancestry or train- 
ing was refreshing. Delius’s “Walk to the 
Paradise Garden’ figured on his initial 
program. His own admirable arrange- 
ment of Wagnerian excerpts was given 
its first Chicago performance on his 
second program. Elgar’s ‘Cockaigne’, 
Mr. Goossens’s ‘By the Tarn’ and Ger- 
man’s ‘Welsh Rhapsody’ were heard on 
Saturday evening. Felix Borowski, who 
though now a Chicagoan was born and 
trained in England, was represented by 
his energetic E Minor Symphony at the 
matinee, when the Andante from Han- 
son’s ‘Nordic’ Symphony was _ also 
played. ‘ 

Mr. Goossens’s brilliant versions of 
Wagner, heard on July 22, were all from 
‘The Ring’. From the prelude of the 
first act of ‘Walkiire’ he led through 
the fullest use of the Hunding motif (at 
Sieglinde’s exit) to the prelude of Act 
II. The prelude to Act III of ‘Sieg- 
fried’ and the Ascent of the Rock come 
closer to being familiar concert ma- 
terial, as they are frequently heard in 
Chicago in a version by Mr. Stock. 
From ‘Gétterdammerung’ Mr. Goossens 
astutely chose the second act chorus of 
the Gibichungs. On this evening there 
was an engaging performance of 
Brahms’s Third Symphony, strongly 
projected; the concert opened with Bee- 
thoven’s overture to ‘Egmont.’ 

Gitta Gradova drew a large attend- 
ance on July 23, playing the C Minor 
Piano Concerto of Rachmaninoff with 
polished workmanship, and felicitous 
beauty of phrasing. At this concert Mr. 
Goossens gave a remarkably clear in- 
terpretation of the poetry of Debussy’s 
‘La Mer.’ 

David Van Vactor, young American 
composer, shared the baton with Mr. 
Goossens at his opening concert to con- 
duct the first performance of his own 
Symphonic Suite in four movements; 
the somewhat ironic humor of its bur- 
lesque did not hide the expert handling 
of the material. Mr. Van Vactor is a 
flutist of the Chicago Symphony; his 
score, commissioned for performance at 
the festival, is dedicated to the memory 
of Louis Eckstein, founder of the 
Ravinia Opera. 

The first of the season’s commissioned 
scores, Arne Oldberg’s Fantasia in B 
Minor, a forceful work, with a beauti- 
ful slow movement dividing impetuous 
passages, was conducted by Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten on July 15. On this occasion 
the orchestra gave a superb perform- 
ance of Sibelius’s First Symphony and 
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amused a large audience with Walton’s 
‘Facade.’ On July 14 Mr. Van Hoog- 
straten introduced to this vicinity in a 
reading of the most sparkling clarity 
and precision the Second Symphony of 
Schubert in B Flat. Mario Chamlee re- 
ceived an ovation after Lohengrin’s 
Narrative and the ‘Ah Fuyez’ from 
‘Manon’, generously adding encores 
after each. A remarkably broad reading 
of Beethoven’s ‘Pastoral’ Symphony 
was one of the high points of Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten’s stay. Ernst Liegel and 
Joseph Vito afforded great pleasure in 
their performance of the Mozart Con- 
certo for Flute and Harp. A delightful 
performance of Kodaly’s ‘Hary Janos’ 
Suite closed the concert. Mr. Van 
Hoogstraten ended his sty with a con- 
cert in which a free version of Schu- 
mann’s D Minor Symphony was coun- 
terbalanced with Ravel’s “Tombeau de 
Couperin’ and two Nocturnes of De- 
bussy. 

Artur Rodzinski, who had opened 
the Festival and who conducted eight 
performances in all, concluded his sec- 
ond week at Ravinia with three familiar 
but finely played programs. On Friday, 
July 8, Strauss’s ‘Zarathustra’ followed 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, while the 
following day there was the Brahms 
Fourth and a group of Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts. On Sunday afternoon he 
ended his stay with Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, preceded by excerpts 
from Moniuzsko’s ‘Halka’ and a Nos- 
kowski composition called ‘The Steppe’. 





SAN FRANCISCOANS 
CROWD GROVE MUSIC 


Federal Music Project Units 
Play with Guest Artists— 
Herbert Conducts 


SAN Francisco, Aug. 10.—A new 
venture sponsored by the Stern Grove 
Music Festival under the auspices of 
the San Francisco Recreation Commis- 
sion committee has been a series of 
free Sunday afternoon concerts in the 
Sigmund Stern Recreation Grove by 
Federal Music Project units and guest 
artists. The first of these on July 10 
found the F. M. P. Bay Region Sym- 
phony playing under the baton of Walter 
Herbert for an audience that numbered 
several thousand, seated on _ benches, 
lawns or at tables. The Russian colony 
ran a catering service to supply lunch- 
eon or refreshments to those who wished 
to make the concert an occasion for a 
picnic. 

The Grove is a beautiful rustic set- 
ting about midway between downtown 
San Francisco and its ocean frontage. 
It is well sheltered from ocean fog 
and vagrant breezes, and the acoustics 
are admirable. It is not the best place 
to hear music, but is is a_ perfectly 
delightful place to spend a Sunday after- 
noon. Robert Pollak was guest soloist 
in the Mozart A Major Violin Concerto, 
and did an exceptionally fine piece of 
work. Mr. Herbert conducted Schu- 
bert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony. Strauss’s 
‘Gypsy Baron’ Overture and ‘Southern 
Roses’ Waltz, and Max Schoenherr’s 
Austrian Peasant Dances. 

The following week. the Colored 
Chorus of the Oakland F. M. P.. con- 
ducted by Elmer Keeton. delighted a 
second huge audience and returned to 


give a second concert at a later date. 
Other choral groups, some juvenile 
soloists, and a ballet group from the 


new Opera and Ballet School classe 


directed by Michio Ito made a guest 
appearance, 

Further appearances by the Federal 
Symphony in the Grove were cancelled. 
According to reports, the Musicians’ 
Union claimed that free concerts in 
Stern Grove competed with the free 
band concerts given by non-Federal 
bands in Golden Gate Park. However, 
the series in Stern Grove was successful 
from the standpoint of attendance and 
a more’ extensive summer series con- 
templated for another year. 

Radiani Pazmor opened the new 
series of the Associated Concert Artists, 
a cooperative group, in Veterans’ Audi- 
torium. Her artistry as a song inter- 
preter was again enjoyable. Douglas 
Thompson was her assisting pianist. 
Antonia Brico took up the baton of the 
Federal Symphony on July 19 in Vet- 
erans’ Auditorium, gave it to Leslie 
Hodge for the Aug. 2 concert while 
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she flew to New York for her 
Stadium engagement, and returned to 
resume her local engagement in mid- 
August. For her first program she chose 
Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3, 
Sibelius ‘Varsang’ and the Brahms 
Fourth Symphony. As soloist, Wanda 
Krasoff, playing the Moor Double Key- 
board Piano, made a favorable impres- 
sion in Dohnanyi’s ‘Variations on a 
Nursery Theme’, 

Mr. Hodge had as his guest soloist 
the wife of the local Irish consul, Olinda 
Murphy, who made a charming picture 
as she played the Mozart A Major 
Violin Concerto. Shostakovitch’s first 
Symphony was a novelty; Wagner’s 
‘Prelude and Love Death’ from ‘Tristan 
und Isolde’, the climax. The ‘Freischiitz’ 
Overture opened the program. Mr. 
Hodge, a protege of Alfred Hertz, 
proved a gifted young conductor. 

MARjory M. FisHEeR 





PUPILS OF MARIO APPEAR 


Scenes from ‘Romeo and Juliet’, ‘Aida’ 
And ‘Faust’ Given in Barn Theatre 


BetHEL, Conn., Aug. 10.—Pupils of 
Queena Mario, aided by a few profes- 
sionals, presented opera excerpts at 
Mme. Mario’s barn theatre in Bethel on 
July 29. The Balcony Scene from 
‘Romeo and Juliet’, with a brief cut, the 
first scene from Act II of ‘Aida’ and the 
Garden Scene from ‘Faust’ made up the 
program. Scenery was from the hand 
of Joseph Novak, of the Metropolitan 
Opera. 

Louise D’Angelo, the eighteen-year- 
old daughter of Louis D’Angelo, ap- 
peared as Juliet in her operatic debut. 
Romeo was sung by Ray McClintock, 
radio tenor. Betty Mackeown took the 
role of Amneris in the Aida excerpt and 
Dorothy Sarnoff sang the title role. In 
the Garden Scene Mr. D’Angelo ap- 
peared as Mephistopheles, Mr. McClin- 
tock as Faust and Wilma Mirella as 
Marguerite. The Martha was Vivian 


Bauer and the Siebel Evangeline Mer- 
ritt. 





Francis Aranyi Joins Faculty of 
Michigan State College 

East LANSING, Mich., Aug. 10.— 
The Music Department ‘of Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, has an- 
nounced the appointment to the facult 
for the coming year of Francis Aranyi, 
violinist. Mr. Aranyi will conduct the 
violin and sonata classes. He will go 
to the college Sept. 19. 





Erb Conducts New York University 
Summer Concert 

John Warren Erb conducted the Sym- 
phonic Orchestral Society of New York 
University in its annual summer concert 
on Aug. 5 in the School of Education 
Auditorium, with Felix Robert Mendels- 
sohn, ’cellist, and Eleanor Maja, harp- 
sichordist, as soloists. The program in- 
cluded works by Mozart, J. C. Bach, Mr. 
Erb, Saint-Saéns and Schubert- Kelley. 
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Congress on 


“What Is Contemporary Music?” 
Bravely Discussed—Dr. Egon 
Wellesz Speaks—‘Die Meister- 
singer’ Revived at Covent Gar- 
den—‘Macbeth’ and ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ at Glyndebourne 





By Bast. MAINE 
LONDON, July 15. 


NDER the title of “Music and 

Life” a Congress was held here 

at the end of May. At one of 
the sessions, the question, “What Is 
Contemporary Music?” was bravely dis- 
cussed and it was decided that the term 
should be reserved for the creations of 
minds which were open to current de- 
velopments, not only as regards the 
technique of music but also as regards 
life in general. Not a very momentous 
decision after all! A Congress was 
hardly necessary to arrive at that 
point. 

Dr. Egon Wellesz was a speaker. He 
said it was not the technique, but the 
essence of a composition that was the 
deciding factor. He suggested that at 
the beginning of the twentieth century 
attention was drawn far more to the 
externals of a work than to its essence. 


As for the general public and con- 
temporary music, the only possible argu- 
ment was brought forward, namely, that 
dislike of the unfamiliar was the chief 
reason why such music was unpopular. 
It was acknowledged, however, that 
children’s concerts and broadcasting 
were doing much to break down this 
prejudice. 

Congress Rejects Light Music 


Every musician who is interested in 
the esthetics of his art is compelled to 
pause at times to consider whether or 
not the resources of music are giving 
out, and if so what remedy can be dis- 
covered. Clearly in the region of light 
music, composers have run into a cul- 
de-sac; but those who took part in the 
“Music and Life” Congress would hard- 
ly admit that light music had any con- 
nection with their subject. Still it is 
an illuminating fact that the term “con- 
temporary music” (and by that term I, 
for my part, mean all that mass of tor- 
tuous, unproved work which on certain 
solemn and festival occasions is offered 
to the public), admits nothing, or very 
little, in the nature of light (meaning 
light-hearted), music. And that, I sup- 
pose, is a way of saying that those ar- 
tists who take life, or rather Life, seri- 
ously cannot possibly be light hearted in 
our times. 

As for the more serious kinds of 
music, there are at the present time, as 
always there have been, many who, 
being constitutionally unable to stay 
satisfied with the established order in 
art, are forever seeking ways of ex- 
panding its resources. These “discov- 
erers” have been forced to admit their 
failure and their lack of vocation; others 
go on working quietly with a firm be- 
lief in themselves. The “discoverers” in 
music have always been strongly re- 
sisted, sometimes by otherwise intelli- 
gent people. The reason is plain. The 
greater part of the musical public can 
enjoy the music of established com- 
posers without taking thought for the 
morrow. To them there appears no 
urgent need for a change of method or 
direction. They resent being disturbed 
in the Sabbath calm of their pleasure by 
sudden cries of “Lo, here” or “Lo, 
there.” 
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“Music and Life” Is Held in London 








J. W. Debenham 


A Scene from Verdi's ‘Macbeth’ at Glyndebourne, Showing Vera Schwarz, of the Vienna 
Opera, as Lady Macbeth 


Such people have not the slightest 
interest in a conference on “Music and 
Life.” They are more concerned with 
discovering the past than with discover- 
ing the future. Among such people are 
those who habitually attend the Covent 
Garden season of grand opera or the 
Glyndebourne season, though, of course, 
these represent only a small proportion 
of the “stay-contents.” This little group 
is interested less in “Music and Life” 
than in “Music and Society,” and even 
so Society must be understood in its re- 
stricted and unimportant sense. 


Gigli Sings at Covent Garden 


Still, their little world of plaints and 
pleasure must find place in this article 
as well as that other earnest and serious 
world which is represented by the Con- 
gress of which I have spoken. Let it 
be recorded then that Gigli has been 
singing in ‘Rigoletto’ and “Tosca’ at 
Covent Garden and maintaining his 
reputation, that Vittorio Gui has made 
quite a successful debut at Covent Gar- 
den, that Furtwangler has been con- 
ducting “The Ring’ with a fastidious 
care for detail which could almost be 
described as “pernickety,” that Verdi’s 
‘Macbeth’ and Mozart’s ‘Don Giovan- 
ni’, among other works, have been ex- 
quisitely performed at Glyndebourne, 
with Fritz Busch conducting, and that 
Mozart has been admirably performed 
too, in the open-air theatre in Regent’s 
Park, where the season opened on May 
28 with a production of ‘Figaro’ in pro- 
fessor Dent’s English translation. But 
in all these performances no singer ap- 
peared to comfort those who, like my- 
self, are waiting for a sight of the re- 
vival of the art of singing in opera. 


‘Die Meistersinger’ Is Sung Again 


On June 14 ‘Die Meistersinger’ was 
given once more at Covent Garden. It 
was an affair of debit and credit, with 
the general effect well on the credit 
side in spite of shortcomings—this be- 
ing chiefly due to Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham’s quickening touch and the admir- 
able playing of the London Philhar- 
monic Orchestra throughout. Charles 
Moore, the stage director, also deserves 
praise for his staging of the opera and 
especially for the management of the 
crowd at the end of Act 2 (though I 
thought the stage was cleared too sud- 


denly at the end) and for the vivid pic- 
ture in the last scene. As for the solo 
performances, on the debit side were an 
ineffective Pogner (W. Hiller) and an 
unsatisfactory David (K. Laufkotter). 
Why is David so often a disappoint- 
ment? Time after time, we see a youth- 
ful-seeming figure skipping about the 
stage, then hear him sing in a tired 
voice altogether out of keeping with the 
part. David’s music, like Alberich’s, is 
so rarely sung. This David went 
through the phrases as if he were re- 
hearsing, and holding himself back for 
the big occasion. It is a lovely part 
when it is sung with tone, as, for ex- 
ample, when Heddle Nash sings it. 

Tone we had in plenty, and of a pleas- 
ing, comforting kind, from Karl 
Kamann, the Hans Sachs. The occa- 
sional faded note at the top of his regis- 
ter could be attributed to the fact that 
he had flown in the morning from Leip- 
zig. (Next day he flew back to Chem- 
nitz to sing the same part again. How 
well these opera-singers look after 
themselves!) Tiana Lemnitz gave an 
altogether lovely performance as Eva. 
Charles Kullman was the Walther. His 
voice was on the small side, and his de- 
portment was rather rigid. But there 
was much to delight the musician in his 
singing. He did nothing in bad taste, 
and, without making a big noise, really 
did rise to the final climax. I did not 
greatly care for the Beckmesser of Her- 
mann Wiedemann. His study was too 
much the unrelieved, heavy villain. But 
he sang and acted the serenade very 
well. What an opportunity Beckmesser 
offers to the imaginative opera artist! 
How rarely is it taken! I should like 
to see Herbert Janssen in the part. His 
Kothner is a very good piece of comedy 
acting and singing. Norman Walker 
sang the Nachtwichter as beautifully as 
though he were just embarking upon a 
song recital. 


Toscanini Conducts Verdi Music 


In addition to these events two others 
have a claim to be recorded here: first. 
the concert in the Queen’s Hall on May 
27 when Toscanini conducted a program 
consisting of Verdi’s ‘Te Deum’ and the 
same composer’s ‘Requiem Mass’—this 
same program was repeated on May 30: 
second, the Royal Command concert in 


the Albert Hall on May 24 (Empire 
Day), when 2000 singers from all parts 
of the British Isles, a representative 
orchestra and some of the leading Brit- 
ish conductors and solo singers pre- 
sented a pageant of British music be- 
fore the King and Queen of England 
and 7,000 of their people. 

Of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’ Toscanini con- 
ducted a performance that only lacked 
more distinguished singing to make it 
memorable. (This, by the way, was 
one of the concerts of the London Mu- 
sic Festival arranged by the British 
Broadcasting Corporation.) Especially 
impressive were the fine gradations of 
tone in the choral singing. The soloists 
were Zinka Milanov, Kerstin Thorborg, 
Helge Roswange and Nicola Moscona. 
In my opinion only Thorborg was con- 
sistently satisfactory. After being im- 
pressed by his singing in Budapest a 
year ago, I was disappointed in Ros- 
wange. But the most obvious defect 
was the persistent refusal of these four 
voices to blend. 

The Royal Command Concert was a 
splendid accomplishment and must have 
sent many British people singing on 
their way. I wish it could have been 
broadcast to America to let the people 
there know how exceedingly well we 
can sing when we try. The high-lights 
of the concert were Weelkes’s ‘Wel- 
come, Sweet Pleasure’, and _ Isobel 
Baillie’s singing of “The Crystal Spring’. 
Sir Walford Davies and his helpers had 
a difficult task in choosing the programs 
and did it well, except for one omission 
which was hard to understand. The 
name of John Wilbye should have been 
honored in this, the tercentenary year 


of his death. 





THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 
IN WORCESTER, ENGLAND 





218th Annual Meeting Scheduled for 
September—British Music a 
Feature 


The 218th annual Three Choirs Fes- 
tival in England, will take place this 
year ‘in Worcester Cathedral, in the 
Gaumont Theatre and in College Hall, 
under the leadership of Sir Ivor Atkins, 
Sept. 4 to 9. 

Works to be given in the Cathedral 
include Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah’, the ‘Re- 
quiem’ by Fauré; Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony; 
Debussy’s “The Blesséd Damozel’; El- 
gar’s ‘The Dreams of Gerontius’; Han- 
del’s ‘Saul’ and excerpts from “The 
Messiah’. There will also be heard 
shorter choral and instrumental works 
by Elgar, Vaughan Williams and Darke. 
The concert in the Gaumont Theatre 
will include Rachmaninoff’s Second 
Piano Concerto with Benno Moisei- 
witsch as soloist, and Elgar’s ‘Enigma’ 
Variations. The final concert in College 
Hall will be a program of chamber 
music by Brahms. 

The orchestra will be the London 
Philharmonic and the chorus, as usual, 
will be drawn from Worcester, Hereford 
and Gloucester and number about 300. 
Soloists include Isobel Baillie, Elsie 
Suddaby, Mary Worth, Astra Desmond, 
Mary Jarred, Eric Greeme, Heddle 
Nash, Edward Reach, Bruce Boyce, 
Keith Falkner, Roy Henderson, Harold 
Williams, vocalists; Benno Moisei- 
witsch and Norman Tucker, pianists. 
and Albert Sammons, violinist, who will 
play Elgar’s Concerto. The organists 
will be Herbert W. Sumsion, Dr. Percy 
C. Hull and Edgar F. Day. 








